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Tue question before us arises from an ap- 
parent conflict between theory and practice 
or between what we think ought to be and 
what as a matter of fact actually is. Our 
traditional theory of freedom, as many of 
us interpret it, leads us to say that the child 
should make his own curriculum and that 
what the child learns should not be laid out, 
fixed or in any way determined by society 
or by the teacher as representing society. 
As a matter of fact, however, this theory is 
never fully carried out. There is no school 
in existence in which the teacher does not, 
directly or indirectly, determine very 
largely what the children shall learn, and 
to some extent the detailed procedure. It 
is unthinkable that a school should exist 
on any other basis. 

This situation seems to present a conflict 
between theory and practice. Practice 
Seems to diverge from theory by a com- 
promise or a concession to the inability 
of teachers to conform to the theory, due 
to human ignorance or weakness. But 
theory which is incapable of being put into 
practice is not true theory. It is derived 
from speculation rather than from an ex- 
amination and interpretation of the facts 
of human life. Where a conflict between 


theory and practice exists it is appropriate 
to reexamine the theory rather than merely 
to deplore practice. An examination of the 
view of freedom which has led to the view 
that the curriculum should be child-deter- 


mined will, I think, lead us to see that it 
is a partial and one-sided theory, and one 
which does not square with the facts of 
human experience. 

Freedom is one of those terms which has 
become a fighting slogan. It has been the 
battle ery which has inspired men to extend 
and consolidate human rights. Successive 
classes of persons have been freed from 
bondage of one sort or another, and the 
individual in general has been liberated 
from the coercive authority of the group 
in many of the concerns of life. How far 
society may properly withdraw control over 
the actions of the individual is a question 
which will have to be determined by con- 
tinued social experimentation. Probably it 
should go farther than it has gone thus far. 
But this question does not particularly con- 
cern us. Freedom as it is represented in 
the long battle for human liberty might be- 
come absolute, and yet it would not have the 
educational implications which have often 
been read into it. 

John Stuart Mill, in his essay on freedom, 
explicitly exempted children from the ap- 
plication of the principle. He assumed that 
the freeing of the individual from external 
control is a gradual and progressive matter, 
and that it implies certain forms of develop- 
ment within the individual which render 
him capable of taking direction of his own 
conduct with benefit to himself and his 
fellows. The same may be said of the 
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gradual extension of freedom to the indi- 
vidual in the cultural development of the 
race. It is no accident that freedom is ac- 
corded the individual by gradual degrees 
in both cases. It has fundamental ration- 
ality and justification. 

We sometimes mistake the nature of free- 
dom by thinking of it as the absence of con- 
trol. The free individual is taken to be 
the person who has thrown off the brakes, 
who allows his impulses full sway, who in- 
dulges in unrestricted ‘‘self-expression.’’ 
This is one kind of freedom, to be sure, but 
it is not the kind that has been fought for 
by the wise men of the world. Worthy 
freedom is that in which internal control 
has taken place of external control. Re- 
sponsibility takes the place of compulsion. 
The individual no longer needs to be con- 
trolled by society because he governs his 
own conduct in conformity with the wel- 
fare and needs of society and of himself 


alike. 
The study of children has shown unmis- 
takably that they advance gradually from 


an egocentric to a relatively objective and 
disinterested attitude toward the world and 
the people in it. To the infant and the 
young child the persons and things about 
him are means to the satisfaction of his own 
desires. He manipulates them so far as 
he is able to serve his own ends. He inter- 
prets what goes on about him as centered 
in himself. The very heavenly bodies fol- 
low him and do his bidding. His thoughts, 
imaginings and dreams have an unques- 
tioned validity and reality. The distinction 
between what is and what he believes has 
not occurred to him. 

The attitude toward and 
authority also undergoes marked change. 
While he seeks to impose his will on others 
he also accepts the authority of adults over 
him, and unquestioningly recognizes rules 
even when they are arbitrarily applied. 
With the absence of responsibility or in- 
ternal control goes the acceptance of au- 
thority or external control. 


echild’s law 
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As the child matures in mind he gray. 
ally comes to recognize various kinds of 
reality outside himself with which he muy 
square his own thoughts and actions, (Oye 
type of this external reality is representa) 
in science and another type in ethics, Ag 
he becomes acquainted with the body of 
facts and laws which have accumulated jy 
the experience of mankind in its search 
after truth, he gradually comes to see that 
he can not hold as true whatever he may 
think. Truth is something which is inde. 
pendent of his individual faney. It must 
be patiently sought after and_ respected 
when it is found. He is not free to believe 
anything he chooses; he must subject him- 
self to the truth. 

The same is true of conduct. To the 
young child, as has been said, egoistiec be. 
havior is checked only by external author. 
ity. In time, however, and first in his deal- 
ings with other children, he recognizes that 
others have wishes also and that this im- 
plies a mutuality in the recognition of 
rights. Thus there grows the recognition 
of rules or principles governing the conduct 
of persons in relation to each other, and he 
learns to control his conduct in relation to 
them. He has learned to exercise self-di- 
rection and self-control in place of sub- 
mitting mainly to the direction and control 
of others. 

Has the individual who has thus learned 
to recognize and abide by the facts of sei- 
ence and the principles of ethics merely 
substituted one form of bondage for a- 
other? Confusion of thought often arises 
at this point and blurs the idea of freedom. 
The seeming paradox that a person may be 
free and yet bow to a reality beyond hin- 
self has its classie solution in the religious 
attitude of willing acceptance of this real- 
ity, and identification of oneself with it 
But this is somewhat beside our immediate 
problem. 

We may pause at this point to consider 
briefly the case of art and of play. In bot! 
the person is expressing his own individual 
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feeling or point of view. Art is something 


more than a mere copy of nature in propor- 
‘on as it is an expression of the artist’s 


t 
reaction to nature. The appreciation of 


art, moreover, is not mere understanding or 
even intellectual recognition of the beauty 
of the object; it is also Einfiihlung, or 
empathy, the feeling of oneself as part of 
the object. In play, which is akin to art, 
one also gives relatively free expression to 
the feelings and impulses. Nevertheless, in 
neither play nor art does the individual 
express his own feelings or impulses with- 
out regard to either social or material con- 
siderations. The artist, though he may pro- 
fess to seek only to please himself, always 
works with some reference to the approval 
of his fellows. Typically, such approval is 
an essential part of his motivation. More- 
over, he has to work with materials and 
must learn by painstaking practice to mas- 
ter these materials. Play also is commonly 
social and must be carried on in accordance 
with socially accepted rules. Satisfaction 
in play requires the patient acquisition of 
So even in play and art the indi- 
vidual expresses himself satisfyingly only 
by observing the necessities of external 
conditions. 

We have seen that the attainment of free- 
dom is reached through the substitution of 
internal control for external control. In 
science and conduct, and even in art and 
play, freedom is not exemption from the 
necessity of conforming to reality; it is 
rather the development of the ability and 
the disposition to so conform without ex- 
ternal direction or authority. Freedom 
Without such ability and disposition is a 
mere hollow shell because it does not pro- 
vide the person with the means by which he 
can reach any desired goal. 

The place of education in the attainment 
of freedom now seems clear. It is to pro- 
mote the development by which the indi- 
vidual becomes capable of self-direction 
and self-control. This development is a 


skill. 
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positive attainment which is not to be 
gained by any such simple and easy means 
as merely removing external control. Ex- 
ternal control must gradually be removed, 
to be sure, but such removal must run 
parallel and keep pace with the intellectual 
and moral development of the child. Re- 
laxed too rapidly it produces disorganiza- 
tion and demoralization; retained too long 
it brings dependence or rebellion. 

What, then, are the conditions of self- 
control and self-direction? They may be 
summed up as knowledge, ability to think, 
discipline and good-will. Doubtless the 
necessity of these will not be questioned. 
Wise decisions can hardly be made if one is 
ignorant of the facts on which such a de- 
cision is basedy Perhaps knowledge may 
be regarded as an out-of-date term and ex- 
perience proposed as a substitute. But if 
knowledge suggests too mueh information 
gained at second hand, experience seems to 
imply too exclusive reliance on the limited 
knowledge which is gained at first hand. 
In any case, ignorance must be overcome, 
and both types of knowledge must be 
employed. 

Ability to think is necessary as a means 
both of acquiring knowledge and of util- 
izing knowledge in meeting the issues that 
confront the individual and the group. 
But what is thinking and how is it de- 
veloped? Thinking is going beyond the 
surface of immediate experience by putting 
particular experiences into different rela- 
tions from those which are merely presented 
to us, by developing categories into which 
experience may be put, by setting up ex- 
planatory hypotheses, by deriving general 
concepts and principles, and so on. The 
individual does not learn to think to any 
important degree through his own private 
contact with the physical world merely. 
This gives him the original material of 
thought, to be sure, but he only works it 
up as a result of his interaction with other 
persons. The persons who stimulate him, 
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moreover, are chiefly not other children, 
but those who have gone before him on the 
path of intellectual growth and who are 
able to light that path for him. These 
leaders, both past and present, are his 
teachers. They have developed instru- 
ments of thought, languages and sets of 
symbols of various sorts. They have for- 
mulated methods and systems of criticism 
and evaluation, logic and what not. They 
have built up concepts, hypotheses and 
laws to reduce to order the heterogeneous 
masses of stimuli which impinge on the 
senses. Learning to think has been a long 
and arduous process on the part of the 
race. The individual learns to think by 
following in the footsteps of the race, and 
it is the business of the teacher to guide 
him. 

The whole process of education, learning 
to recognize reality in the shape of persons 
and things, to take direction, to acquire the 
knowledge and ability to fit one to assume 
self-direction, all this requires discipline. 
Discipline is the first imposed from without 
and then self-imposed, but it is discipline 
in either case. There is a kind of senti- 
mental notion abroad that if we follow na- 
ture closely enough mental growth will take 
place automatically with no trace of stress 
or strain. Most honest students of human 
nature know better. The psychiatrist in 
particular, whose business it is to deal with 
persons in whom development has gone 
awry, He knows that the 
mentally sick are those who for one reason 
or another have not learned to face reality 
and adjust to it and have folded up under 


knows better. 
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the stress and strain which it imposes, 
Frequently, of course, the external stress jg 
unduly great and a breakdown might haye 
been avoided by reducing it. But it cay 
not be eliminated, and every person must 
learn how to meet it. This requires dis. 
cipline. 

Good-will is also necessary to freedom 
and needs to be cultivated. It is based in 
part on understanding. Certainly mis. 
understanding may create ill will. (Con. 
versely, a grasp of the true relations of 
men to each other generates good-will, 
Good-will is also in part a technique of 
acting toward others which may be learned 
and may be taught. 

After the child has been educated in the 
ways I have indicated, he is ready for free- 
dom because he has acquired the necessary 
means to self-direction and _ self-control. 
He reaches this condition by gradual steps 
and by different degrees in different areas. 
But he does not himself direct the process 
of his own education from the outset, fcr 
the simple reason that only one who knows 
the process can direct it. The purpose of 
the whole process is to bring him to self- 
direction and freedom, but this is the final 
and not the initial step. In fact, freedom 
is possible only to one who has the skill and 
knowledge to direct his own course. It is 
the positive power to accomplish one’s ends 
and not mere absence of restrictions. To 
give the child this freedom the school must 
assume direction of his development. In 
order for the child to direct his own course 
of education he would have to be educated 
before he began. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE BICENTENARY CELEBRATION OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF GOTTINGEN 
A pIspATCH from Gottingen to The New York 

Times under date of April 18 reports that a 

number of universities and colleges of the United 

States will send delegates to the two-hundredth 


anniversary ceremonies of the University of 
Gottingen, which will be held from June 25 to 
30. A similar delegation attended the five hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
of the University of Heidelberg last June. 


Among those American institutions which are 
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reported to have accepted the invitation are the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, which 
will be represented by its honorary secretary, 
Verner Schaute; the University of Pennsyl- 
vania by Professor Daniel Shumway; Haver- 
ford College by John Alexander Kelly; the 
Ohio State University by Professor Frederick 
Kramer; the University of Alabama by Pro- 
fessor Stewart Lloyd; Wittenberg College, of 
Springfield, Ohio, by Professor Elmer Flack, 
and the University of Idaho by Professor Henry 

Several institutions have expressed a 
jesire to send representatives if possible. Among 
these are Harvard University, Syracuse Univer- 
sity and the Universities of Missouri and Kansas. 

Other American institutions have sent regrets. 
‘his group includes Yale University, Prince- 
ton University, the College of the City of New 
York, Dartmouth College, the University of 
Virginia, the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
the University of New Hampshire, the Univer- 
sity of Vermont and the American Academy of 
Political and Social Sciences, MeGill Univer- 
sity is reported to have sent a refusal. 

A special cable from London dated April 19 
states that the University of Durham is alone 
among British institutions of learning planning 
to send a delegation to the bicentenary celebra- 
The senate of the University of Cam- 

lize, however, sent a congratulatory address 
recalling the services of tht university to learn- 
ing in the past. Refusals have also been sent 
by the University of Oxford, by the University 
of London and by smaller universities such as 
Manchester, Sheffield, Leeds, Bristol, Reading 
and Wales. 

The Gottingen correspondent of the Times 
reports that the authorities deny that any mem- 
ber of the university has been dismissed or 
lorced to resign because of his political opinions. 
According to this statement, 


tions. 


the o 

Tull professors teaching in the university in 1932 

no longer teach there. Of this number, the ree- 

torate asserts, thirty retired because of age or went 
ther universities for reasons that had nothing 


to do with their political opinions. 


‘hirteen Jewish professors were dismissed or 
he } . . e ° e . 
‘anded in their resignations when the racial ruling 
tegarding civil servants went into effect. Among 


+} vy we . . . . . 
( were men of international reputation, such 
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as Professors Edmund G. H. Landau, Richard 
Courant, James Franck, Max Born and V. Moritz 
Goldschmidt. All the dismissed Jewish professors 
are receiving the pensions required by the pre-1933 
civil service laws. That is, they receive as a rule 
their full salaries, unless exchange laws interfere 
or unless they take other positions. 

Gottingen still possesses a considerable number 
of distinguished members of the old faculty, in- 
cluding Professors Ludwig Prandtl, Adolf O. R. 
Windaus, Arnold Eucken and Jakob C. G. Joos in 
physics and chemistry and Hermann Straub in medi- 
cine. There is no evidence that their research is 
being disturbed. 


THE COOPERATIVE STUDY OF SECON- 
DARY SCHOOL STANDARDS 


Aw official statement has been issued by the 
general committee in charge of the Cooperative 
Study of Secondary School Standards, which 
consists of representatives from the six regional 
associations of colleges and secondary schools in 
the United States. 

It is reported that two hundred secondary 
schools of a wide variety of types and sizes in 
the forty-eight states and the District of Co- 
lumbia have been studied intensively since Sep- 
tember, 1936. Each school has been visited for 
periods of two to ten days by a committee of ex- 
perienced educators who have made a detailed 
examination, analysis and appraisal of the eur- 
riculum, pupil activity program, library service, 
guidance service, instruction, educational out- 
comes, staff, plant and administration of each 
school after checking more than 1,500 different 
items in these areas. They have paid particular 
attention to actual instruction, over three fourths 
of the five thousand teachers having been visited 
in their own classrooms, many of them several 
times. The visiting committees have usually 
consisted of three or more men, at least one of 
whom has been a recognized educational leader 
in the state in which the school is located. 

A group of ten test administrators has given a 


series of psychological, achievement and social 
attitudes tests to 20,000 pupils in the cooper- 
These tests were given in the 


ating schools. 
early autumn, and alternative equivalent forms 
of them in the late spring, in order to measure 
progress during the school year. 

Several other extensive studies have also been 
carried on in order to obtain other types of 
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evaluation of the educational process and prod- 
One of these involved se- 
curing the subsequent collegiate 
success of over 16,000 graduates of the schools 
who later entered higher educational institutions. 
This has been furnished by the 
registrars of the 1,700 institutions of higher 
An- 
other significant study has been an investigation 
of the subsequent records and careers of almost 
15,000 pupils in the 200 schools who did not go 
education after 


uct in these schools. 


reports on 


information 


education which these graduates entered. 


on with any further formal 
leaving high school. 

Another factor in the appraisal of the schools 
has been the judgments of over 7,000 parents of 
high-school seniors concerning twelve different 
aspects of the school’s influence on the lives of 
their sons and daughters. Still another factor 
is the judgment of approximately 20,000 pupils 
now enrolled in these schools. 

It is expected that another year will be re- 
quired before the data collected during the cur- 
rent year have been fully analyzed and resultant 
The 


study, which is now closing its fourth year of 


recommendations formulated. five-year 
activity, is being finaneed by one of the educa- 
tional foundations and by the six cooperating 
associations—the New England Association, the 
Middle States Association, the North Central 
Association, the Southern Association, the North- 
west Association and the Western Association. 
The cost of the study will be in the neighborhood 
of $160,000, in addition 


on the part of a large 


to contributed services 
number of voluntary 
assistants. 

The the 
twenty-one members is Dr. G. E. Carrothers, of 


chairman of general committee of 
the University of Michigan; the chairman of the 
executive committee of nine members is Dr. E. 
D. Grizzell, of the University of Pennsylvania; 
the secretary of both committees is C. A. Jessen, 
of the U. 
in charge of the executive office at 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. Dr. Walter C. 


Kells, of Stanford University. 


S. Office of Education; the coordinator 


C., 4s 


HONORARY FELLOWSHIPS FOR STU- 
DENT EXECUTIVES AT THE MASSA- 
CHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 

PRESIDENT Karu T. Compton, of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, has announced 
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the details of a plan for the preparation of 
young executives for business and industria) 
positions. This is the continuation of a five. 
year experimental program which has proved 
of value not only to the students but to industry 
as well. 

It is proposed to establish a system of hon. 
orary fellowships sponsored by thirty-five dis. 
tinguished business and industrial executives. 
Beginning in June, fifteen students on leave of 
absence from their employers will begin a twelve 
months’ intensive program of study, consisting 
of a summer session and a year of graduate 
education. The selection is now being made 
from a large group of technically trained men jp 
business and industry. The fellowships will be 
awarded by invitation only to men of exceptional 
executive promise, intellectual capacity and 
physical resource. They will come from the 
more mature group of younger executives who 
have had several years of industrial experience 
following collegiate training in science or engi- 
neering. 

The establishment of the program is made 
possible by an anonymous gift of $25,000, pro- 
viding for scholarship stipends of $1,450 for 
single men and $1,950 for married students. 
The course will lead to the degree of master of 
science in business and engineering administra- 
tion. The new program will be under the diree- 
tion of Professor Erwin H. Schell, head of the 
department of business and engineering adminis- 
tration, who has been in charge of the five-year 
experimental plan, aided by an advisory com- 
mittee of educators and executives. 

Members of the committee have been ap- 
Dr. A. Lawrence Lowell, 
formerly president of Harvard University; 
President Frank Aydelotte, of Swarthmore Col- 
lege; The Reverend Leslie Glenn, rector of 
Christ Church, Cambridge; Edmund C. Mayo, 
president of the Gorham Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and President Karl T. Compton, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The 
faculty will include authorities in the various 
fields to be covered, business executives ¢ol- 
laborating in special studies. 

The honorary fellows will live together as 4 


pointed as follows: 


special group, and part of their training W! 
include administrative seminars, weekly conter- 
ences with distinguished business and industria! 
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inistrators and original research. The un- 


married fellows will have quarters in the Grad- 
oie House, with a special dining-room and a 
conference lounge set aside for weekly dinners 
| business conferences with industrial execu- 
Special provisions will be made for hous- 


aT 


t1ves. 


ing married students. 


SUMMER SESSIONS OF THE OREGON 
STATE SYSTEM OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 
Tue Oregon State System of Higher Educa- 
tion, which ineludes all state-supported higher 
educational institutions, will offer seven summer 
sessions in 1937. These institutions being under 
one directing agent, makes possible a compre- 
hensive program. 
The University of Oregon offers two six-week 
ssions, one at Eugene and one at Portland, 
and a four-week post session in Eugene. Un- 
lergraduate and graduate eredits may be earned 
liberal arts, in law, library methods, edu- 
tion, physical education and in the social 
Oregon State College, at Corvallis, 
izes science, home economies, industrial 
A post session 
follows the regular six-week session. The Ore- 
con Normal Sehool at Monmouth, the South- 
Normal School at Ashland and 
Eastern Oregon Normal School at La 
(rrande offer work in the elementary school field 
sessions beginning on June 7 and July 19. 
The Marine Biology Camp at Coos Bay will 
ialize in leeture and laboratory courses in 
‘oast plant and animal life. Students will spend 
the entire six weeks on the Pacifie Coast. The 
sessions of the University, College and Marine 
Biology Camp open on June 21. 
In addition to the regular sessions, many spe- 
features are planned. This is the eighth 
under the special grant of the Carnegie 
Corporation to the Edueation Committee of the 
\merican Institute of Architeets, that the Uni- 
versity of Oregon has been selected by the cor- 
tion as one of its two centers for summer 
work in art, the other being Harvard Univer- 
sity. Also at the University of Oregon will be 
eld the Clinie for Atypical Children, in charge 
specialists in remedial work. At the Univer- 


ences 
empnas 


and industria! education. 


ern Uregon 


‘ity of Oregon in Portland, the second Summer 


Sehoo] 4 


ol for writers will be held during the week 
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of June 28. Lecturers will include authors and 
critics of the Pacifie Northwest. For teachers 
of special classes, the Portland Summer Session, 
in cooperation with the University of Oregon 
Medical School and the Portland publie schools, 
will give a series of courses in child guidance 
and adjustment, with clinical work and demon- 
stration classes; in kindergarten and primary 
activities; in platoon teaching; in children’s 
theater and in corrective physical education. 
At Oregon State College will be an athletic 
eoaching school, with members of the coaching 
staff as instructors, camps for advanced stu- 
dents in field geology and field entomology; 
and a conference on adult education and 
guidance. 

In cooperation with the Educational Policies 
Commission, three summer conferences will be 
held at Eugene, Corvallis and Portland, on the 
problems of creating a national organization 
representative of all branches of public educa- 
tion. Participating will be Dr. A. J. Stoddard, 
chairman of the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion; Dr. John A. Sexson, president of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association, and Dr. Frederick 
M. Hunter, chancellor of the State System and 
a member of the commission. 


NATIONAL CHILD HEALTH DAY 

May 1 has been designated by Congress and 
by proclamation of the President of the United 
States as National Child Health Day. 


Therefore, The Child Welfare League of America 
in cooperation with child welfare agencies, family 
health agencies, national, state and local health de- 
partments, health and medical groups, the churches, 
educational groups, American Red Cross, national 
and civic groups, and the United States Children’s 
Bureau, will stage a national demonstration for the 
children of America with the accent on ‘‘health 
protection for every child.’’ 

Throughout the United States, the Child Welfare 
League of America, together with all the organiza- 
tions participating under the direction of Katha- 
rine F. Lenroot, chief of the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, is leading the country in a wide 
celebration to arouse the interest of the people to 
this non-controversial subject, ‘‘health protection 
for every child.’’ And to this accomplishment, 
the Child Welfare League of America asks your 
assistance. 

Splendid cooperation and assistance to the Child 
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Welfare League of America’s efforts in publi- 
cizing this child welfare demonstration have been 
assured by the national press associations, the news- 
papers, coast-to-coast broadcasting systems, Amer- 
ican Association of Advertising Agencies and many 
other public relations organizations. 

On May 1, in New York’s Waldorf-Astoria’s 
Grand Ball Room, a luncheon will start off 
the national demonstration to actually accomplish 
‘‘health protection for every child’’ in this coun- 
try. Attending this Waldorf-Astoria celebration 
will be the leading child welfare, child health, medi- 
sal, social work and educational executives of 
America, together with national figures of society, 
political life, the opera, stage, movies and radio. 

Simultaneously, throughout America, in every 
populous center, will be held a local demonstration 
for children with accent on health—luncheons, meet- 
ings, and even breakfast parties in the far time 
zones—to receive the inspiration and enthusiasm 
of the national leaders for children on the master 
program from the Waldorf-Astoria. 

Cooperating in these child welfare demonstra- 
tions are the state May Day chairmen, local child 
welfare agencies, family welfare agencies, health 
and medical groups, American Red Cross, local 
committees of the state and provincial health au- 
thorities of North America, the churches, the 
American Legion, civic and fraternal groups, hous- 
ing commissions, junior leagues, the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, national safety coun- 
cils, visiting nurses and teachers, parent-teacher 


associations, ete. 


THE NATIONAL RECREATION 
CONGRESS 
THE relation of public schools to the problem 
of recreation will be discussed at the twenty- 
second National Recreation Congress meeting in 
Atlantie City, N. J., from May 17 to 21, under 
the auspices of the National Recreation Associa- 
tion. A thousand delegates from recreational 
organizations are expected to be in attendance. 
Two sessions will be given to the subjeet under 
the following topies: “Wider Use of the Schools 
for Enrichment of Community Life” and “Losses 
and Gains if Reereation in My City Were Cen- 
tralized in the School Board.” 
The following are some of the subtopies cir- 
prospective delegates 


culated in advance to 


under the second of these two subjects: 


Would this insurance against political 
interference? 
Would it influence the attitude of the public 


toward recreation, particularly youth in schools? 


mean 
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Do personnel standards tend to become height. 
ened under board of education leadership? 

Is the program likely to reach all ages, races, 
etc.? 

Is the school board in position to serve the adult 
population mornings, afternoons and evenings? 

Is it reasonable to expect school boards to give 
major emphasis to public recreation rather than to 
education ? 

Where school boards are in control of recreation, 
is recreation under the direction of a leader who 
gives it his undivided attention or is he employed 
primarily as a teacher and secondarily as a reere. 
ation director? 

Is the traditional attitude of school systems 
favorable to the recreation spirit and attitude? 

Would there be more or less recreation if the 
responsibility were under the school system? 

Would finances be easier or more difficult? 

What does experience show in the depression? 


Diseussion of the wider use of the schools for 
recreation will center about the following sub- 
topies : 


How can we educate the public in the use of the 
schools for recreation purposes? 

Where have campaigns proved successful in ob- 
taining wider use of schools? What methods have 
been employed? 

What can be done to see that new school build 
ings have adequate play space and equipment in- 
doors and outdoors? 

What can be done to adapt present school equip- 
ment to recreation needs? 

What form of program administration of such 
centers has been most successful? 

How can the problem of extra costs of heat and 
light be solved? 

What supervision of evening programs is neces: 
sary? 

How can custodians be led to cooperate whole- 
heartedly in such projects? 

What features tend to keep up registrations? 
What causes registration turnover? 


R. R. Abernethy, superintendent of schools ot 
Harrisburg, Pa., will be chairman of the section 


on the wider use of the schools. The discussion 
will be summarized by Harry A. Wann, super- 
vising principal of the publie schools in Madi- 
son, N. J. Among those who will discuss 
other school topies are C. E. Brewer, commis: 
sioner of recreation in Detroit, and V. K. Brow», 
chief of the recreation division of the Chicage 
Park District. 
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eation requirements for modern youth, 


Reer 
| recreation, camping, music, drama, arts 


rural 
vid erafts, family recreation and program-plan- 
hlie recreation are some of the other 


y 10 pu 


foplés alii 


Dr. John H. Finley, associate editor of The 
Vew York Times; John G. Winant, formerly 
hairman of the Social Security Board; Rabbi 
Abba Hillel Silver and numerous other indi- 
viduals well known in publie affairs and civie 
effort will take part in the congress. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVER- 
SITY AND PRESIDENT MARVIN 
Frienps of the George Washington Univer- 
ty, including alumni, faculty, students, trus- 
tees and others allied with the institution, gath- 
ered at The Mayflower Hotel on April 30 for a 
linner in honor of President Cloyd H. Marvin, 
marking the tenth year of his presidency. At- 
lance at the dinner was expected to reach a 
isand. Dr. Joseph R. Sizoo, minister of the 
Collegiate Church of St. Nicholas in New York 
City, was the principal speaker, and Charles S. 
Baker, of Washington, who is president of the 
General Alumni Association, presided. Robert 
Y. Fleming, president of the Riggs National 


Bank of Washington, past president of the 
American Bankers’ Association and a member 


the board of trustees, was toastmaster. Mem- 
hers of the board deseribed various aspects of 
the development of the university and tributes 
ere otfered by representatives of the alumni, 
ity and students and of the citizens of Wash- 
ugton. The Glee Club gave a program of musi¢ 
and the university band played. On the same 
vening George Washington University alumni 
cubs in many eities held dinners in observance 
{ the anniversary. 
in regard to the progress of the university 
luring the ten years, a correspondent writes: 
‘uring the ten years of Dr. Marvin’s presidency, 
* George Washington University has experienced 
great advancement, both academically and _physi- 


SINCE the death of Rollo Ogden on February 
a2, Dr. John H. Finley has been acting as chief 
tor of The New York Times. On April 20 he 
Dr. Finley 


‘sumed the title of editor-in-chief. 
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cally. Educational growth is reflected in the uni- 
versity ’s full accreditation by the Association of 
American Universities; the consistent heightening 
of entrance requirements and scholarship stand- 
ards; the recognition of the university’s science 
teaching through the establishment of a George 
Washington University chapter of the Society of 
the Sigma Xi, the honorary fraternity in science; 
the recognition of the university ’s liberal arts work 
through an invitation from the Senate of Phi Beta 
Kappa to apply for a charter; the full-time mem- 
bership of the faculty has increased; an increase of 
154 per cent. in the number of faculty members 
holding the Ph.D. degree. 

During this period the university’s buildings and 
lands have increased in value by over $1,486,000, 
and the land area by 134,610 square feet. Five 
new buildings have been erected, including the 
Medical Laboratory, Engineering Laboratory, Bio- 
logical Science. Building, Hattie M. Strong Resi- 
dence Hall for Women, and Social Science Hall. 
Classroom, library and laboratory facilities have 
been greatly expanded. The endowment is now 
$2,593,948, an increase of 222 per cent. 

The George Washington University is among this 
country’s oldest institutions of higher learning. 
Founded in 1821, it was sponsored in its formative 
days by men prominent in the early history of the 
United States, and for inspiration and ideals looks 
to the first president, whose name it bears. 

The university is an urban institution, situated 
in the heart of the Nation’s Capital, four blocks 
from the White House, Department of State, and 
other federal establishments, and within easy reach 
of the Smithsonian Institution, Library of Con- 
gress, and other great national storehouses of 
knowledge. 

The university is privately-endowed, non-secta- 
rian, and co-educational. With a total enrolment of 
some 8,000 from every state in the United States 
and from many foreign countries, its student body 


is a large and cosmopolitan one. In addition to the 


full-time student group, there are enrolled many 
more mature students who carry on university work 
while holding positions in the Federal Government 
and in the private business establishments of Wash- 
ington, or while pursuing professions in which they 
seek advanced training. 






was president of Knox College from 1892 to 
1899; professor of politics at Prineeton Uni- 
versity from 1900 to 1903; president of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York from 1903 to 
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1913; commissioner of education of the State of 
New York and president of the University of 
the State of New York from 1913 until 1921, 
when he joined the staff of the Times. 


Dr. FREDERICK C. FERRY, president of Hamil- 
ton College, tendered his resignation to the 
board of trustees on April 23, to take effect with 
the beginning of the second semester on Febru- 
ary 1, 1938. In his letter of resignation Dr. 
Ferry said: “At its meeting of April 24, 1926, 
the board received from the faculty a recom- 
mendation that the retirement age for its mem- 
bers be seventy years. This recommendation 
was adopted by the trustees and has been regu- 
larly followed since that time. It is my belief 
that the policy which it defines is sound and 
makes for the best interest of the college; and 
it is also my belief that the retirement age of 
the president should be the same as that of the 
professors.” 


Dr. J. O. 
tention to retire as president of Kent State Uni- 


ENGLEMAN has announced his in- 


versity, Ohio. The retirement will become effec- 
tive not later than July 1, 1938. 

Cart H. Grirrey, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Laneaster, Ohio, was recently elected 
to the presidency of Central Normal College, 
Danville, Ind. 

RECENT appointments of visiting professors 
to Yale Dr. Robert H. 


Lowie, of the University of California, to serve 


University include: 
as professor of anthropology for the first term 
of 1937-38; Dr. Charles G. Seligman, professor 
of anthropology at the London School of Eeo- 
nomics, as Bishop Museum professor of anthro- 
pology for the second term; Joseph W. Roe, of 
New York University, as professor of industrial 
management in the School of Engineering, and 
Dr. Norman B. Nash, of the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School, Cambridge, as professor of social 


ethics in the Divinity School. 


Dr. Ira B. Cross, professor of economies on 
the Flood Foundation of the University of Cali- 
fornia, has accepted an invitation to act as 
visiting lecturer in economics at Pomona College 
for 1937-38. 

Members of the faculty of the University of 
Cincinnati who will retire in June with the title 
Professor Burtis B. 


professor emeritus are: 
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Breese, a member of the faculty since 1904, hea, 
of the department of psychology in the Colloop 
of Liberal Arts; Dr. Nevin M. Fenneman, nd 
fessor of geology since 1907, head of the depart. 
ment of geology and geography, and Dr. Harr: 
Hancock, since 1900 professor of mathematics, 
head of the department in the College of Libera| 
Arts. 


Dr. CHARLES HOLMES PETTEE, dean of {hy 
faculty of the University of New Hampshire, 
who is now eighty-four years old, will retire 
on July 1. He will then become dean emeritys 
and university historian. Dean Pettee has giyey 
continuous service to the university since 1876, 
The present post of dean of the faculty will be 
abolished on June 30 and the work of the office 
will be distributed among several administrative 
officers. 


Av the University of Cincinnati, Dr. Charles 
N. Moore, professor of mathematics, will fill th 
newly established position of director of gradu 
ate studies in mathematies; Dr. Louis Brand, 
professor of mathematies and head of the de- 
College ol 


Engineering and Commerce, will be chairman 


partment of mathematics in the 
of the combined departments of engineering 
and of the College of Lib- 
eral Arts; Dr. Walter H. Bucher, professor ot 
historical geology, will become chairman of the 
department of geology and geography, and Dr. 
Arthur G. Bills, since 1927 assistant professor 
of psychology at the University of Chicago, lias 


mathematics in 


been appointed professor of psychology and 
head of the department of psychology at th 
College of Liberal Arts. 


Dr. B. O. SairH, associate professor of edu: 
cation at the University of Florida, will teaci 
in the University of Illinois during the summer 
session and will remain on leave from Fiona 
during the ensuing school year as associate pr 
fessor of education. 

Dr. RANDALL STEWART, of the department 0! 
English of Vanderbilt University, has been ap- 
pointed professor of English literature at Brow» 
University. 


Warren G. WEILER, of Fremont, Ohio, bas 
been appointed assistant supervisor of voti 
tional agriculture in the Ohio State Departmen! 


of Edueation. 











Hottis CASWELL, of the Peabody College for 
Teachers, has been made technical adviser of 
five-year reorganization of the curriculum 
for the schools of the State of Alabama. The 

is being carried out under the direction 
of C. B. Smith, director of the division of in- 
tion of the State Department of Education. 


treet 
Puce 


the 


Dr. Ernest M. Best, president of Springfield 
(olleze, Massachusetts, has accepted an invita- 
of the League of Na- 


tion to serve as a member 


tions advisory committee established to study 
and promote reereational activities throughout 


I 
the world. 

Dr. Guy E. SNAVELY, president of Birming- 
ham-Southern College, has retired as secretary- 
treasurer of the Southern Association of Col- 
lezes and Seeondary Schools, a position that he 
has held since 1926. He has been succeeded by 
President Shelton Phelps, of Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, 8. C. 


As a result of the April elections Professor 
Walter C. Sadler, of the College of Engineering 


of the University of Michigan, has become mayor 
of Ann Arbor, and Professor Leigh J. Young, of 
the Schoo! of Forestry and Conservation, presi- 
dent of the City Couneil. 





Il. EK. CHAMBERLAIN, formerly consultant 
to the Children’s Bureau of the United States 
lie of Labor, has been appointed con- 
sultant in psychiatry by the California State 
Department of Social Welfare. The organiza- 
child welfare work in relation to com- 
munity, school and home life will be undertaken 
by Dr. Chamberlain, who also will be available 
lor work in the State Department of Education 

| Department of Public Health. 


} 
tion ot 


Dr. Henry S. Prircnert, president emeritus 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
New York City, celebrated his 
eightieth birthday on April 16. 


of Teaching, 


ProressoR Emertrus M. F. Homes, of the 
eine of Illinois, was eleeted an honorary 
member of the National Soeiety for the Study 
of Education at its recent meeting in New Or- 
ans. There are three living honorary mem- 


he ra nt th : . cs ° 
ders of the society, the other two being Professor 


John Dewey, of Columbia University, and Pro- 


I ssor 


Paul Hanus, of Harvard University. 
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AT the recent annual meeting in New York of 
the National Association of Directors of Physical 
Edueation for College Women, Miss Dorothy 
Ainsworth, director of the department of physi- 
eal education at Smith College, was elected presi- 
dent, and Miss Louise Cobb, of the University 
of California, vice-president. 


Dr. JAMES Bryant Conant, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, has been elected an honorary member of 
the Chemists’ Club, New York City. 


Dr. A. S. Eve, formerly Macdonald professor 
of physies at McGill University, has been elected 
president of the newly organized McGill Society 
of Great Britain. 


A TESTIMONIAL dinner in honor of Dr. William 
Allan Neilson, president of Smith College, was 
given at Springfield, Mass., on April 26. Ad- 
dresses were made by Dean Herbert E. Hawkes, 
of Columbia University; by President Frederick 
C. Ferry, of Hamilton College, and by Dr. 
Claude Fuess, headmaster of Phillips Andover 
Academy. 


A BANQUET in honor of Dr. Edward C. Elliott, 
of Purdue University, who has served the uni- 
versity as president for fifteen years, was given 
by the Alumni Association on April 30. 





Dr. Rosert E. Donerty, who was recently 
elected president of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology at Pittsburgh, will be the guest of 
the New England Alumni at a dinner on May 8 


at the Boston City Club. 


In observance of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of Dr. Jesse Feiring Williams as a member of 
the faculty of the department of physical edu- 
cation of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
a testimonial dinner at the Hotel Pennsylvania 
was given on April 24 by three hundred stu- 
dents and associates. His portrait, painted by 
Professor Clifford L. Brownell, was presented to 
the college, and Dr. Williams was presented with 
an album in which were inscribed tokens of “ap- 
preciation, allegiance, admiration and affection” 
by former students in every state in the Union 
as well as in several foreign countries. 


At the recent New York meeting of the Amer- 
ican Physical Education Association elections 
were made to fellowship in the association which 
earries membership in the American Academy of 
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Physical Education, an honor society organized WAYLAND E. STEARNS, who retired as Dri 
about six years ago. Those elected were: Miss cipal of Barringer High School, Newark. N. J 
Rosalind Cassidy, director of physical education in 1931 after serving for thirty-one years, 

at Mills College, California, retiring president suddenly on April 21. He was seventy-five yours 
of the National Association of Directors of old. . 


Physical Education for College Women; Miss F s ; 
a ap Gustavus SYLVESTER KIMBALL, of New Y 

Jessie Reid Garrison, director of physical edu- os ; 
City, died on April 22 at the age of seventy-s 


years. Mr. Kimball founded the Kimball Scho, 
in New York City in 1912 and was its prineip 


cation, State Department of Education, Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; Dr. A. K. Aldinger, director of 
Health Education, Board of Education, New 
York; Dr. Arthur H. Steinhaus, 
physiology, George Williams College, Chicago; Tue twelfth annual Institute for 

Dr. Kugene White Nixon, professor of physical tive Officers of Higher Institutions will be b: 

edueation, Pomona College, California, and Dr. at the University of Chicago on July 14, 15 a 

A. Lester Crapser, director of physical educa- 16, The papers and discussions of the various 


tion, State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, — sessions will center around six basic issue 


, . until his retirement four years ago. 
professor of - years ago 


Pa. The fellowships are awarded to members higher education, namely: (1) “Should a bach 
of the association who have written articles or  elor’s degree be granted at the end of the juni 
books that are considered notable contributions — eollege period?” (2) “What is the place of 
to the literature of the field, and who, in the liberal arts program in light of current educa 
opinion of the association, have “made construe- tional trends?” (3) “Should election or preser 
tive marks in the teaching and administration tion be given the greater emphasis in the 
of physical education.” ganization of college programs?” (4) “How ma 
Dr. Ray Lyman Wixevr, president of Stan- recruiting among higher institutions be plac 
ford University, was the chief speaker at the 00 @ sound basis?” (5) “Relation of the Fed 
government to education with special reference 
to higher education.” (6) “Shall a master’s 
gree be required of prospective secondary scho 


teachers?” The university extends a most 


annual dinner meeting in Boston on April 12 
of the Massachusetts Society for Social Hygiene. 


Dr. STEPHEN DvuGGAN, director of the Insti- 
tute of International Education for the past dial invitation to administrative officers of 
eighteen years, was the principal speaker at a higher institutions, ineluding liberal arts 
dinner given on April 13 in the University of leges, universities and teachers colleges 
Minnesota Union. rangements have been made for those who atte: 

K. Lee TRINKLE, president of the Virginia — the institute to visit classes and to enjoy ot 
State Board of Education, a former governor university privileges without payment of fees 


of Virginia, will deliver the commencement ad- . 
, AccoRDING to the Bulletin of the Institute 


+ 


dress at the State Teachers College, Fredericks- ‘ z : a a 
International Education, the University ot 


burg, Va., on June 5. <7 
; for the past two years has offered a special ses 


WILLARD EK. Givens, secretary of the National — gion in January, during the summer vacation 
Education Association, addressed the High the southern hemisphere. The session is 
School Conference of the University of North tended for mature students from all the Amer 
Dakota on “Federal Aid to Education” on the jean Republies who desire to broaden their get- 
evening of April 16. The conference was held gral eulture or to go further in certain spe 
in the recently completed auditorium of the fields. The university authorities are anxiou 
Central High School, Grand Forks. have one or two professors from this countr 

Dr. Bruce R. Payne, since 1911 president of | among the faculty in 1938. Professors of so 
George Peabody College, died on April 21. He ology or education, who ean speak Spanish, 


was sixty-three years old. Dr. Payne was pre- preferred. It is suggested that such proless 


viously professor of secondary education and and professors in other fields who will be 


philosophy and was in charge of the summer sabbatical leave in January, 1938, and would ! 


sessions of the University of Virginia. interested in an opportunity to leeture at 
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ool, apply to the Institute of Inter- 
Edueation. The honorarium offered by 

- of Chile is not sufficient to cover 
the trip but would cover the 
a stay in the country for eight or 


st of 


L 


London Times has announced that the 


4 


Research Council has been entrusted by 


>-kefeller Foundation of New York with 


£3,000 annually, for three years, for 

of traveling fellowships in medicine 

; in the United Kingdom. This ap- 
renews an arrangement which is 

ve been highly successful during an 
eriod, but which had latterly been inter- 
ng a revision of the general policy 
indation. These fellowships are in- 
- graduates who have had some train- 
irch work in elinieal medicine or sur- 
ome other branch of medical science, 
kely to profit by a period of work at 
center in the United States or else- 
ad before taking up positions for 
hing or research in Great Britain. 
six fellowships will be available an- 
applications for the aeademie year 
ill be invited this month. An analysis 
le, at the end of the previous ten- 


mara 
(late 


d, of the positions oeeupied by the 
n and women who had completed their 
ved that twelve were professors in 
that thirty-six others oceupied 
sitions for teaching and research, 
further sixteen held part-time ap- 

ts of the same kind. 
Protestant educational problems 
Greater Montreal, carried out 
Montreal Protestant Central School 


vs that 


there are some 49,000 pupils 


CAROLINA! 
‘son Hall Art Gallery, the university 


; deep rootage in the eighteenth cen- 


ry remarks of the president of the 
the occasion of the opening of the 
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served by the board in this area, 35,000 of these 
being Protestant, 11,000 Jewish and 3,000 of 
other denominations. The amount spent for the 
of these of 
$4,100,000 or approximately $84 per pupil per 
year. The student contributes six per cent. of 
the cost of his education in school fees, the 
Provincial Government less than one per cent. 
and taxable property the rest. There are 1,400 
teachers, or one teacher for every 35 pupils. 
Women teachers comprise 80 per cent. of the 
instructional staff. The schools number 79, in- 
cluding 67 elementary and 12 schools. 
Only one pupil in six completes the entire 


education students is in excess 


high 
course provided by these schools. There are 
eleven loeal boards and one Central Board in 
charge of Greater Montreal Protestant edueca- 
The local boards confine their attention 
The Central 


School 


tion. 
largely to pedagogical matters. 
Board is supreme in financial affairs. 
board members do not receive remuneration 
for their services, with the exception of the 
seven on the Central Board, who now receive 
$340 a year each, with an extra $850 for the 


ehairman. 


Nature reports that a German Institute of 


Psychological Research and Psychotherapy has 
A g a Pp} 

been founded under the auspices of the German 
Home Office. 


tatives of the Pan-German Medical Society of 


The members consist of represen- 


Psychotherapy, the German Psychoanalytie So- 
ciety, the Kiinkel cooperative group for “Ap- 
plied Study of Character” and other well-known 
The functions of the insti- 
tute will be research, educational and teaching 
activities and maintenance of a for the 
The M. G. 


Goring, president of the Pan-German Medical 


psychotherapeutists. 


elinie 


indigent. director is Professor 


Soeiety of General Psychotherapy. 


tury is bearing beautiful fruitage in the twen- 
tieth. Person Hall built in 1796, 
only to the Old East building in the hi 


suecession of state university buildings in Amer- 


second 


was 


storie 


the next 


wll 


Charlottesville 


ica which, after them, were to follow in 
at 
and, with the moving frontier, 


The Old East and Person Hall were 


eentury Athens, Columbia, 


across the eonti- 


: 
the 


nent. 
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twin cradles in which the mother commonwealth 
nursed to life this natural child of the Revolu- 
tion, the first university of the people to open its 
doors in the western world. 

General Thomas Person, for whom the build- 
ing was deservedly named, sympathized in the 
days of the Regulators with the almost forgotten 
up-country people in their economic, social and 
political grievances. He was an officer in the 
Revolution, voted for the Constitution of 1776, 
which provided for a university, was on the first 
Board of University Trustees and over 
$1,000 in cash, which made possible the building 
of the hall which will always bear his name. 


gave 


Person Hall was our first college chapel. It 
served as the auditorium for commencement and 
It housed the two liter- 
ary societies which governed the campus, and has 


other public oceasions. 


provided lecture rooms for nearly a century and 
a half. It was the chemistry building when 
Venable and Baskerville made their most notable 
discoveries, the 
Whitehead, Manning and Mangum were teach- 
ing, and later when MacNider and Dolly went 
for the kidney 
troubled and the nervously afflicted. It then 
became the pharmacy building in which Howell 
and Beard laid the foundations for the present 
pharmacy school. Person Hall, more recently, 
has been in succession the home of the music 
department, the workshop of the Playmakers 
and finally the storeroom of many departments. 
Now at long last, this building, which helped to 


was medical building when 


on their basic explorations 


cradle the revolutionary idea of the university 
of the people and has been the nurturing home 
of a long line of schools and departments on 
their way to new and larger buildings, becomes 
the home of the department of art. 

This little hall has a story which it could tell 
of a university’s decision in slender times to 
make an investment in art, with no assurances 
of a roof for many months to keep out the rain 
which beat Faith 
failure, aspiration and frustration, but always 


upon its inner walls. and 
dreams and struggle, have been in this little pile 
since the first bricks of the red clay of Orange 
County were laid for Person Hall in the last 
decade of the eighteenth century. To-day it 
stands, roof and all, with most of the original 
bricks and all the original simple lines, the work 


of many hands, the blending of three centuries 
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and the final result of the cooperation of Unele 
Sam’s C. W. A. and North Carolina’s K, p. A. 
the beautiful home of the department of art, the 
youngest of all our departments in the next olq. 
est of all our buildings. 

In this historic home, the new art department 
links itself with the traditions of the old uni. 
versity deep in the soil of other centuries, ]) 
functions and values, it is but a natural exten. 
sion of the rich breadth of the young university 
with its purpose to minister to the whole and 
various personality of every youth and to a more 
wholesome society of all the people in need of 
more than bread and knowledge. Art as a de. 
partment is not to be apart from life, nor only 
for the talented few. Rather it is to become . 
part of the general life and culture of all. Along 
with the gymnasium, the swimming pool, the 
playing fields, the classrooms, the library and 
laboratories, should also be the music hall, the 
art gallery and the playhouse, all to work to- 
gether to develop the body, train and liberate th 
mind and enrich the spirit of youth, who can not 
live deeply by bread, sports and books alone. 
Song and story, prayer and aspiration, picture 
and play, are also stuff out of which the human 
spirit builds the nobler mansions of the soul. 

Some one has said that “art is the shortest 
road out of Manchester.” 
day say that art is the shortest road into Chape! 
Hill, where those who come to see flowers, trees, 
rock walls, old buildings and young faces will 
also repair to this court of the fine arts with the 
Hill Music Hall presiding graciously at the cen 
ter, with the Person Hall Art Gallery sitting in 
historie dignity to the right, and the Koch Folk 
Playhouse yet to rise on the left, to make a grove 
of the muses and an academy of fine arts for both 
a campus and a commonwealth. 

In this stressful period, our people have justly 
been absorbed in the great task of feeding thi 
bodies of jobless men. It is, therefore, even 
more the responsibility of the colleges to develop 
the minds and feed the souls of youth with the 
best that our heritage and our creative powers 
can provide toward the mastery of that human 
society whose habitations sprawl in such hap- 
hazard cruelty and ugliness across this beautifu 
earth. The university is to be not only a iree 
center of old knowledge and new inquiry, but 
also a creative center of fine feeling, heightened 


May some one some 
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»otion, noble imagination, the inner vision and 
‘i beautiful creations of the human spirit. 
ich the fine arts, may youth in this place 
have more and more opportunity for an artistic 
nd creative participation in his own education. 
The inner vision may thus become both the 
nobler self and the nobler society in which the 
bit ple, while they work and create, will dream 
ay ams of things beyond price for themselves 

| for their children. To this end and in this 
-yirit, we rededicate Person Hall and intrust its 
-regsures of the spirit to the competent and de- 
voted keeping of the new department of art of 
he University of North Carolina. 


A 


Throu 


FRANK P. GRAHAM 


HORACE MANN IN NEW ORLEANS: A 
NOTE ON THE DECLINE OF HU- 
MANITARIANISM IN AMERI- 

CAN EDUCATION, 1837-1937 
Tue Horace Mann Centennial was celebrated, 
after a fashion, in New Orleans at the meeting 
f the Department of Superintendence. The 
printed convention program was introduced by 
a page of beautiful sentiment, which was fol- 
lowed by a full-page portrait of the New 
England edneational revivalist. Below that por- 
trait was inseribed the battle-ery of American 
Humanitarianism: “Be ashamed to die before 

you have won some victory for humanity.” 

“Let us go forward with Horace Mann,” wrote 
Joy Elmer Morgan. And so, from Sunday after- 
noon through Thursday morning, the leaders of 
contemporary American education went for- 
They dallied by the way to devote time 
to such divertissements as “Negro voodoo dan- 
cers” raising “the primitive note of the Congo 
amidst the gentle refinement of old plantation 
lie,” and a mammoth “morning meal of yellow 
grits, grillards, hot rolls, orange juice and black, 
black coffee,” served to 8,000 delegates in the 
Park, while imitation Negro “mammies”’ 
lurnished incidental entertainment and real 
Negro “mammies” did the dirty work. A ter- 
minal tribute came in an entire resolution de- 
The “notable mile- 
stone” was acknowledged, and it was pointed out 
that through him “America for the first time 
realized the essential relationship between free 


ward. 


City 


voted to Horaee Mann. 


) 


r. Belmont Farley, ScHoot aND Society, 45: 


1159, 354, 358, March 13, 1937. 
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public education and a successful democracy.’ 
It was further recommended that the centennial 
be observed in every school in the country “to 
the end that we may more fully realize the funda- 
mental necessity of free public education in the 
building and perpetuation of an enlightened 
democracy.’ 

There was one final honor reserved for Horace 
Mann at the hands of the superintendents. They 
recommended that he be made a postage stamp. 


II 


The commemoration of the Horace Mann Cen- 
tennial will, doubtless, go on apace in numerous 
cities throughout the land; New Orleans, for 
instance, has purchased a statue of the first see- 
retary of the Board of Education of the State 
of Massachusetts, and this statue will be placed 
in a recently erected industrial school for white 
girls. It is the purpose of this paper to point 
out certain facts connected with the life and 
work of Horace Mann that may add something 
to the meaning of such celebrations. It may also 
be a service to future historians of education to 
refer here to a fact, not yet published in any 
of the leading educational journals, with some 
pertinence to a Horace Mann Centennial. Just 
prior to the meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence, the Julius Rosenwald Fund, through 
its president, Edwin R. Embree, withdrew from 
participation in the New Orleans meeting. The 
fact that Negro delegates were to be discrimi- 
nated against was cited as his reason. 

Perhaps the most piquant Horace Mann fact 
in this centennial year is that the doughty educa- 
tional propagandist and college president was 
also a rank abolitionist, a very symbol of that 
great intellectual and emotional American move- 
ment known as Humanitarianism. It is a fact 
fairly well concealed by educational historians 
and celebrants as well. The New Orleans meet- 
ing, in so far as it purported to be a Horace 
Mann Centennial, was a curious example of that 
profound lack of realism which characterizes so 
much of American life. The widely advertised 
féte, “The Glory of Dixie,’ and the famous 
breakfast under the Duelling Oaks was no more 
romantic and artificial than the lip-service which 
the printed program gave to Horace Mann. 


2 Tbid., p. 361. 
8 Ibid. 
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This centennial might document fittingly the 
need for a revival of the American sense of 
humor; altogether it marks a culmination of 
what is fundamentally of great significance to 
the future of American institutions—the decline 
of Humanitarianism. 

The true Humanitarian was a person of catho- 
lic sympathies. He was at one time abolitionist, 
economic reformer, pro-feminist and friend to 
public education. He was an “integralist”; he 
saw, or thought he saw, a common unity in the 
causes of the under-dog, whether that under-dog 
was a working man, an illiterate child, a Negro 
or a woman. In his incisive treatment of the 
sources of American educational development, 
Frank Tracy Carlton* describes Humanitarian- 
ism as one of the residues of the industrial revo- 
lution in New England. Those of the fraternity 
listed by Carlton included Henry Barnard, 
Orestes A. Brownson, James G. Carter, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Frederic Henry Hedge, Wil- 
liam Ellery Channing, James Freeman Clarke, 
Samuel Lewis, Horace Mann, Theodore Parker, 
Robert Rantoul, George Ripley and Henry 
David Thoreau. These names, so important to 
the development of education in the United 
States, with few exceptions would also consti- 
tute a roll of leading anti-slavery figures. 


IIT 


Recently published histories of American edu- 
eation give only the slightest inkling, if any, of 
Horace Mann’s devotion to the anti-slavery 
‘ause. Frequent references apologize for this 
phase of his career as for his predilection for 
phrenology. Horace Mann himself believed, on 
his retirement from the Massachusetts secretary- 
ship, that his political vocation as a standard- 
bearer of the anti-slavery cause was of vital 
importance to the nation and of a piece with his 
educational career. 


The enactment of laws [he said] which shall 
cover waste territory, to be applied to the myriads 
of human beings who are hereafter to occupy that 
territory, is a work which seems to precede and out- 
rank even education itself. Whether a wide ex- 
panse of country shall be filled with beings to whom 
education is permitted, or with those to whom it is 
denied—with those whom humanity and the law 


4 University of Wisconsin, Bulletin No. 221, pp. 


41-42, 1908. 
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make it a duty to teach, or with those whom ip. 
humanity and the law make it a legal duty not to 
teach, seems preliminary to all questions Tespecting 
the best systems and methods for rendering edyey. 
tion effective.5 


As a member of the Congress, Mr. Mann ya; 
among the most outspoken critics of the slave 
system. In a notable debate on “Slavery and the 
Slave Trade in the District of Columbia,” whic) 
took place on February 23, 1849—just eighty. 
eight years to the day when the Department of 
Superintendence discussed its 1937 Yearbook. 
“The Improvement of Education: Its Interpre. 
tation for Democracy”—Mr. Mann spoke as fol. 
lows: 


I have been taught from my earliest childhood 
that ‘‘all men are created equal.’’ This has become 
in me not merely a conviction of the understanding, 
but a sentiment of the heart. This maxim is my 
principle of action, whenever I am called upon to 
act; and it rises spontaneously to my contempla- 
tions when I speculate upon human duty. It is the 
plainest corollary from the doctrine of the natural 
equality of man, that when I see a man, or a class 
of men, who are not equal to myself in opportuni. 
gifts, in means of improvement, or in 
motives and incitements to an elevated character 
and an exemplary life—I say, it is the plainest 
corollary that I should desire to elevate those men 
to an equality with myself. 

However far my own life may fall below the 
standard of Christianity and gentlemanliness, yet | 
hold it to be clear, that no man is a Christian ora 
gentleman, who does not carry about an habitual 
frame of mind which prompts him, as far as he has 
the means to do it, to instruct all the ignorance, 
to relieve all the privations, to minister to all the 
pains, and to supply all the deficiencies of thos 
with whom he meets in the daily walks of life; and, 
so far as he is a man who wields influence, possesses 
authority, or exercises legislative power, he is bound 
to exert his gifts and his prerogatives for the 
amelioration and the improvement of his fellow 
men.& 


ties, in 


He advised his fellow-congressmen to look 
about them in the District, and to see there a 
denial of equal creation in the courts and the 
churches. A Mr. Brodhead, of Pennsylvania, 
raised the bugaboo of social equality. “Would 
you,” asked Mr. Brodhead, “advance the slave: 


5 Horace Mann, ‘‘Slavery: Letters and Speeches,” 
p. 9. Boston: Published by B. B. Mussey, 1851. 
6 Ibid., p. 141, 
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social and political condition with the 


to an equal 


white race?” 
\r. Mann’s answer did not include the equivo- 


eation with which even Negro leaders are apt to 
_yswer that chestnut to-day. 


| would give to every human being the best 
opportunity I could to develop and cultivate the 
faculties which God has bestowed upon him, and 
shieh, therefore, he holds under a divine charter. 
I would take from his neck the heel that has trod- 
den him down; I would dispel from his mind the 
cloud that has shrouded him in moral night; I 
would remove the obstructions that have forbidden 
his soul to aspire; and having done this, I would 
leave him, as I would leave every other man, to 
find his level—to oeeupy the position to which he 
should be entitled by his intelligence and his vir- 
I entertain no fears on the much-dreaded subject 
of amalgamation. . . . But one thing I could never 
understand—why those who are so horror-stricken 
at the idea of theoretic amalgamation, should ex- 
hibit to the world, in all their cities, on all their 
plantations, and in all their households, such num- 
berless proofs of practical amalgamation. I never 
could see why those who arraign and condemn us 
at the north so vehemently, because, as they say, 
we obtrude our prying eyes into what they call a 
‘‘domestie’’ or ‘‘fireside’’ institution, should have 
no hesitation in exhibiting to the world, through 
all their borders, ten thousand and ten times ten 
thousand, living witnesses, that they make it a 
bedside institution.7 


It was, however, in his discussion of the pro- 
hibited education of Negro slaves that Mr. Mann 
became most ardent. If, during the presentation 
of the “Glory of Dixie” and the “gentle refine- 
ment of old plantation life,”® the disembodied 
voice of Horace Mann could have been heard in 
the New Orleans Public Auditorium the sound 
would have grated harshly on the ears of the 
enraptured edueators. 


We go from the courts and the churches to the 
schools. But no child in whose skin there is a 
shadow of a shade of African complexion is to be 
found there. The channels are so cut that all the 
sacred and healing waters of knowledge flow, not 
to him, but by him. Sir, of all the remorseless and 
Wanton cruelties ever committed in this world of 
wickedness and woe, I hold that to be the most 
temorseless and wanton, which shuts out from all 


7 Idid., p. 143. 
‘ Farley, op. cit., p. 354. 
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the means of instruction a being whom God has 
endued with the capacities of knowledge, and 
inspired with the divine desire to know. 

. . . Sir, he who denies to children the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge works devilish miracles. If a 
man destroys my power of hearing, it is precisely 
the same to me as though, leaving my faculty of 
hearing untouched, he had annihilated all the 
melodies and harmonies of the universe. . . . So, if 
a usurper of human rights takes away from a child 
the faculties of knowledge, or the means and oppor- 
tunities to know, it is precisely the same to that 
child as though all the beauties and the wonders, 
all the magnificence and the glory, of the universe 
itself had been destroyed. To one who is permitted 
to know nothing of the historical past, all the past 
generations of men are a nonentity....I say, 
therefore, in strict, literal, philosophical truth, that 
whoever denies knowledge to children works devilish 
miracles. 

. . « These laws which deform the statute books 
of the slave states of this Union, making it a penal 
offense to educate human beings, and dooming im- 
mortal souls to perpetual ignorance, would make the 
most appropriate adornment wherewith to embellish 
with inscription and bas-relief the pillars of the 
council hall of Pandemonium.? 


Ten months after this speech was delivered— 
on December 4, 1849—the test case of Roberts vs. 
the City of Boston came before the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts. It was a case involving 
the legality of the exclusion of Negroes from 
the public schools maintained for white children, 
for Massachusetts then had a separate school 
system. Charles Sumner was the attorney for 
the plaintiff, and in this, as in other anti-slavery 
issues, he had the determined support of Horace 
Mann. 

As president of Antioch College, Horace Mann 
established an institution that vied with Oberlin 
College for the then-dubious distinction of wel- 
coming as students two despised classes—women 
and Negroes. Even more, he insisted that his 
Negro students, female as well as male, be enter- 
tained in the college dormitories, and at the 
college dining tables along with the other stu- 
dents. Mrs. Mann’® has left testimony that his 
course cost him the support of powerful inter- 
ests, meeting with opposition both from trustees 
and from members of the faculty. 

9 Mann, ‘‘Slavery: Letters and Speeches,’’ pp. 
143-147. 


10 Mrs. M. T. P. Mann, ‘‘ Life of Horace Mann,’’ 
Boston: Walker, Fuller and Company, 1865. 
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In a recent essay Lucy M. Schwienher"™ refers 
with approval to a “more critical” attitude 
toward Horace Mann exhibited by the persons 
commemorating the 1896 centennial of his birth. 
The older celebrants included William T. Harris. 
Miss Schwienher believes they “had known Hor- 
ace Mann or they had studied under teachers 
who had known him. They were closer to him 
and in spite of their reverence, they were more 
critical of him than those who honor his memory 
to-day.’’!? 

Taking admitted liberties with Harris’s char- 
acterization of Mr. Miss Schwienher 
states that “Horace Mann was a puritan who 
thought of himself as a Hebrew Prophet, ani- 
mated with the zeal of a missionary and endowed 
with a erusader’s forthrightness of action.” 
Miss Schwienher takes exception even to Mann’s 
humanitarian slogan—‘Be ashamed to die until 
you have won some victory for humanity.” Dr. 
Harris, “a diplomat and a believer in social 
integration,” is suggested as the better model for 
American educators. “He who proposes to win 
a victory for humanity,” says Miss Schwienher, 


Mann, 


“may run into opposition to others who are try- 
ing to win victories according to their lights. 
He who is modestly contributing his best toward 
the welfare of his fellow men does not crash 
counter-wise with his associates.”!% 

Those who read Curti’s'* characterization of 
William T. Harris may feel an inelination to 
question the judgment of even so great a “diplo- 
major prophets of 
social reform in America. But one need not 
depend upon the celebrants of the 1896 centen- 
nial for testimony regarding Horace Mann. His 
fellow Humanitarians—Sumner, Whittier, Long- 
A voice 


mat” regarding one of the 


fellow, Thoreau—are witnesses enough. 
from Walden Pond may carry, to the ears of 
some, as convineing an echo as one from St. 
Louis. 

On the whole, one might prefer to take Horace 
Mann even as a Hebrew prophet—(the Nazi 
sible is not yet entirely Americanized )—“ani- 
mated with the zeal of a missionary, endowed 
with a crusader’s forthrightness of action.” 

11 SCHOOL AND Society, 44: 1140, 568-570, Octo- 
ber 31, 1936. 

12 Ibid., p. 568. 

13 Tbid., p. 569. 


14 Merle Curti, ‘‘Social Ideals of American Edu- 
eators, ’’ pp. 310-347. New York: Scribner, 1935. 
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There is something in the comparison that has 
more of vitality and realism than the recent Xo, 
Orleans centennial. How farcical, indeed, sound 
the ringing elarion calls for American demoe. 
racy, the spirited denunciations of racial oppres. 
sion in Fascist countries, when they issue forth 
under the aegis of the old “integralist reformer,” 
and a separate racial caste stands within ti 
very doors of the apostles of our vaunted deny. 
cratic order. 

There is a final irony in the proceedings and 
atmosphere of the 1937 centennial that give; 
additional documentation to the decline of the 
Humanitarian spirit. When the Department oj 
Superintendence last met in New Orleans, jy 
1885, Horace Mann had been dead for twenty. 
six years. The Civil War was over; and om 
Reconstruction had been ended in Louisiana, 
John Eaton, who had been during the late war 
General Grant’s Commissioner for the Education 
of Freedmen, was now the United States Com- 
missioner of Education. At New Orleans iy 
1885 he spoke in favor of the Blair Bill, ther 
pending in the Congress, and proposing the ex- 
penditure of federal monies for education. The 
Rev. A. D. Mayo, whose reports as Commissioner 
of Education were later to include sympathetic 
and voluminous data on _ the 
Negroes, spoke also for the Blair Bill, expressing 
utter confidence in the “fidelity” with which 
superintendents of education in the South could 
be expected to distribute the Blair Bill money 
between the races.'° 

The Daily Picayune of February 24, 135), 
gave a column to the meeting of the educators, 
and two columns to the opening of the “Colored 
Exhibit” at the International Cotton Exhibi- 
tion.'® The Picayune of 1885 had no hesitation 
in referring to Negro women exhibiting at the 
exposition as “Mrs. Dejoie, Mrs. Halston, Mrs. 
Gaudet, Mrs. A. Dejoie, Mrs. E. Dejoie, Misses 
Steward and Decorge” ;!7 the Times-Picayune 0! 
1937, proud also of its centennial, makes studious 
efforts to avoid the use of all prefixes before the 
names of Negro women. 


education of 


15 The Daily Picayune (New Orleans), Februaty 
27, 1885. During this period public school funds i 
the South were shared equally between white ane 
Negro children. See Horace Mann Bond, ‘‘The 
Education of the Negro in the American Social 
Order,’’ pp. 77-103. New York: Prentice-Hal, 
1934. 

16 [bid., February 24. 

17 [bid. 























And, in the souvenir pictorial booklet depict- 
‘ne the activities of the New Orleans schools 
whith visitors took away from the 1937 conven- 
tion, there was no slightest reference to the 
existence of Negro children or schools. There 
sa reference to the Warren Easton High School 
for white boys. 

In 1885 Warren Easton was president of the 
Department of School Superintendence of the 
National Education Association.’® He was also 
superintendent of schools for the state of Louisi- 
ana. By special mandate of the National Edu- 
cation Association, a committee was delegated to 
visit the World’s Cotton Centennial Exposition 
and to report on the educational exhibits there.'® 

William T. Harris reported on “Educational 
Exhibits of Foreign Countries.” A. D. Mayo 
reported on “The Educational Effects of the 
Exposition on the South.” 

Warren Easton reported on “The Educational 
Exhibit of Colored People.” Said Mr. Easton: 


THE SPECIAL FUNCTIONS OF SECON- 
DARY EDUCATION.' II 


Function VI. To establish and to develop 
interests in the major fields of human activity 
as means to happiness, to social progress and 
to continued growth. 

The establishment and development of inter- 
ests in the major fields of human activity is a 
legitimate function of secondary education be- 
cause interests are indispensable means to hap- 
piness, to social progress and to continued 
growth. Every intelligent edueator knows that 
uiterests are necessary to motivate learning and 
to vitalize it. Interests should always be based 
upon needs, should contribute to the satisfaction 
of these needs; and they should become ever 
clearer, more consistent, more attainable, more 
social and more inelusive. 


'* The Journal of Proceedings and Addresses of 
the National Educational Association, Session of 
the Year 1885, p. 35. New York: Press of J. J. 
Little and Company, 1886. 

19 Ibid, p. 512. 

‘Contributed by the Committee on Planning, 
Department of Secondary-School Principals of 
the National Education Association: Thomas H. 
Briggs, Rudolph D, Lindquist, W. C. Reavis, John 
i. Tyson and Francis L. Bacon, chairman. 
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The impressions made were very favorable. Here 
was to be seen the educational efforts of a recently 
liberated race of people; out of the bondage of 
darkness they have, by almost superhuman industry, 
passed into the freedom of light. 

. . . The possibility of the development of the 
intellect of the colored race is placed beyond dis- 
pute by the evidence of their ability through their 
educational exhibit. 

. . . thus the future of the colored child is grow- 
ing bright. Old prejudices are passing away, a new 
era is dawning. Through this great, bold, and 
noble effort of the colored people to stand side by 
side with their former masters, they have been able, 
in this great exposition, to demonstrate their wish, 
their desire, their ambition, and their ability to 
get up higher. Down in the slum of ignorance, vice 
and crime they will not remain, but in the bright 
light of a new born day they are going to live, and 
God grant them speed in their noble resolve.2° 


Horace Mann Bonp 
DILLARD UNIVERSITY 






Interests should embrace all the major fields 
of human activity—work, home life, play and 
polities, or any other broad classification of 
human endeavor. In the field of leisure they 
should include at least social intercourse, sports 
and games, reading, the arts and crafts, science 
and scholarship. Pupils should acquire the 
habit and technique of continuous pursuit, at- 
tainment and redistribution of interests. Every 
resource of the school should be utilized to this 
end. Interests may be recorded in a note-book, 
one to a page, under such headings as are listed, 
giving an account of their origin and what the 
pupil does about them from month to month. 
The note-book may be supplemented by ques- 
tionnaires, records of significant experiences, 
reading records, records of creative products, 
records of free-choice activities and other means 
to bring to light interests implicit in behaviors 
but not consciously formulated. 

The changes in curriculum organization now 
in progress do not threaten the establishment 
of interests but rather forward it. Many school 
systems have successfully introduced into the 
junior-high school grades an integrated course 


20 Ibid., pp. 531-532. 
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of the “practical problem” type which brings 
pupils and teachers together for a cooperative 
venture in making pupils interested, competent 
and intellectually at home in each important 
phase of their present and probable future 


activities. In the senior high school this course 
merges into a related course built around the 
major “common interests” developed in the 
lower grades and aiming at refining them until 
each can serve as the integrating core or center 
for a program of increasing specialization suited 
to the pupil as he approaches the end of his 
secondary-school career. To keep the rest of the 
program intact while developing an integrated 
program crowds the schedule to a degree which 
seriously interferes with the development of in- 
terests. 
tive courses be restricted to two periods daily 
and that this restriction be governed by the con- 


It is therefore suggested that the elec- 


tribution which the established courses make to 
Extra- 
curriculum activities should be scheduled within 


a development of the pupil’s interests. 


the block of time reserved for electives on equal 
terms with any other educative activity. As the 
curriculum becomes more responsive to pupils’ 
developing interests, a great expansion of the 
present program to all the arts and in the natural 
sciences is expected, while the time devoted to 
mathematics, foreign languages and English as 
such will probably decline. The elements of all 
these fields which are essential to the establish- 
ment and direction of the major common inter- 
ests of all pupils will probably be incorporated 
in the integrating program. 

Function VIII. 
hasis of exploratory and revealing courses and 


To guide pupils, on the 


of other information gathered from personnel 
studies, as wisely as possible into wholesome and 
worthwhile social relationships, maximum per- 
sonality adjustments and advanced study or 
vocations in which they are most likely to be 
successful and happy. 

The ideal now is to provide secondary educa- 
tion opportunities for all normal individuals. 
These different in mental 
ability, emotional attitude, physical health, pur- 
While educational opportuni- 
ties for all is eminently desirable, in many 


individuals are all 


poses and needs. 


instances the system has produced serious mal- 
adjustment between pupils and the educational 
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program. Unintelligent choices of studies, yi, 
fitting of pupils, misapplication or lack of effort, 
inarticulation of subjects, academic and per. 
sonality failures, retardation, truancy and eye, 
delinquency are evils which follow in the traiy 
of education when many pupils and many sy}. 
jects are promiscuously thrown together, Thos 
maladjustments within the school may be 
further supplemented by others outside oj 
school. 

It is to help the individual respond happily 
and well to his total environment that the s. 
ondary school has the function of guidane 
which aims to serve the educative process by 
individualizing it so effectively that it works for 
each pupil. To this end, the school must hay: 
a sympathetic understanding of the pupil’s in. 
terests, aptitudes and abilities and must make g 
conscious effort to help him develop them for the 
satisfaction of his needs, discharge of duties ani 
obligations and enjoyment of opportunities 
The right kind of guidance makes no attempt to 
establish a rigid control over the pupil, bu 
strives to help him help himself. 

The effectiveness of guidance is limited by the 
amount of information available concerning the 
pupil, and the value of such information is |in- 
ited by the use made of it. Therefore, the schoo! 
should compile from both objective and subjee- 
tive sources cumulative records of all the factors 
which influence the growth of each pupil. Then 
it must use the records intelligently—not only to 
assist the pupil to turn the resources of the 
school to his educational advantage, but, quite a 
important, to adjust the organization and pro- 
gram of the school itself. The common evi 
attached to attempts to educate large numbers 
of individuals will disappear as educational op- 
portunities are made to fit each pupil. But ! 
is not enough to diversify the program ‘ 
studies; testing, grading, discipline, organiza- 
tion and administration, all must submit alike to 
the process of individualizing education. 

The error of the school is never in offering 
guidance, but rather in using a false approacl. 
The correct approach is for the school to stw(y 
the pupil and assist him step by step in enlarz 
ing and enriching his life inside the school a0 
Then when the time comes for him © 


1 


out. | 
select a college or vocation, the school can 2% 
him make a wise choice in the light of the inter 
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sts, abilities and prospects revealed by his pre- 
-jous school and extra-school experiences. 

To discharge the function of guidance with 
the school must organize for that pur- 
pose. The exact form this organization should 
sales will vary according to the school’s resources 
and the pupils’ needs, but the purpose of this 
organization is always the same. Any school 
can organize for the purpose of guidance, even 
‘hough at first it be in a small way. Costs may 
be always a consideration; if they are reason- 
able they ought never to be a barrier. The best 
way to prevent the waste of money in education 
is to use the services of guidance to make educa- 
tion function for each pupil. 

Funevion VIII. To use in all courses as 
argely as possible methods that demand inde- 
pendent thought, involve the elementary princi- 
ples of research, and provide intelligent and 
vmewhat self-directed practice, individual and 
cooperative, in the appropriate desirable activi- 


success 


sof the educated person. 

A very definite responsibility and function of 
the secondary school, as the institution which 
terminates the education of the great majority 
of people, is to see that those individuals have 
reached the point where they can continue their 
education on an independent basis and are capa- 
ble of intelligent self-direetion in the desirable 
activities of an edueated member of society. If 
the school is to funetion usefully in a democratic 
society and in the lives of individuals, it must by 
iis spirit and its program provide and encourage 
opportunities for independent thinking and self- 
directed activity. The aspect of “doing” gives 
a feeling of reality to learning and provides it 
with drive or purpose; the aspect of “reflective 
thinking” gives it enriched meaning as well as a 
seiise of seeurity, achievement and freedom to 
the learner, 

In terms of school organization, this view im- 
plies that the life of the school should be built 
around purposeful activities to give it reality, 
ut that refleetive thinking should be included 
as a necessary element. In terms of teaching, 
it means that the primary work of the teacher 
becomes guidanee. As the purpose is not to 
ould the learner into some predetermined form, 
‘tis the function of the teacher to help him for- 
ulate his purpose in the light of his needs, to 
reformulate them from time to time, and to 
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choose the most effective activities by which his 
purposes may be realized. For instance, the 
child needs and desires: (1) To maintain and 
improve his health, (2) to develop satisfying 
recreational activities, (3) to develop his system 
of moral and esthetic standards, (4) to acquire 
useful skills, (5) to acquire a personally and 
socially significant body of information about 
the world, and (6) to live effectively as an ac- 
cepted and respected member of a group. 

The construction of the school curriculum 
around activities selected on the basis of how 
well they meet the needs and purposes of the 
learner would mean the abandonment of courses 
of study as formal, predetermined bodies of 
facts-to-be-learned, but it would not mean the 
elimination of subject-matter in every sense of 
the term. Out of the cooperative search of the 
pupil and the teacher for a factual background 
to the activities would emerge bodies of informa- 
tion, some scientific, others mainly historical or 
mathematical or literary or social. The funda- 
mental difference is that information would be 
subordinate to education and placed in proper 
relation to it. 

Of first consideration in such a revision of the 
curriculum would be not the specifie facts or 
skills or attitudes set out in advance as charac- 
teristics of the educated person, but rather the 
“mode” or manner of the activity itself. An 
activity, to be educative in the sense here em- 
phasized, should have the following characteris- 
ties: (1) It would take as its point of departure 
some need or problem or confused situation 
which the pupil desires, or can be led to desire, 
to have cleared up; (2) provide for pupil par- 
ticipation in planning the events through which 
the difficulty will be removed, the problem 
solved, the need met, ete.; (3) permit explora- 
tion of new and unforeseen avenues revealed in 
the course of study; (4) be democratic, and (5) 
lead to the acquisition of personally and socially 
significant skills, information and attitudes. 

Function IX. To begin and gradually to 
increase differentiated education on the evidence 
of capacities, aptitudes and interests demon- 
Care must be taken to 


strated in earlier years. 
provide previous to and along with differentia- 
tion as balanced and extended a general educa- 
tion as is possible and profitable. 

As the first concern of the school is to help 
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pupils understand their cultural heritage and 
participate successfully in the common activities 
of life, a large share of effort is devoted to “gen- 
eral” education. In secondary schools, as dis- 
tinguished from elementary schools, there is an 
increasing tendency to emphasize the universal 
rather than the specialized aspects of formal 
This is due to the following: (1) 
Modern life exacts so much from the individual 


training. 


that no one of us can be happy or successful 
without a greater degree of competence in a 
wide variety of activities than our ancestors 
thought necessary, and (2) we have more time 
to devote to the general aims of education. 

As pointed out in the discussion of Issues IV 
and V (“Issues of Secondary Education,” De- 
partment Bulletin 59, 1936), it is a mistake to 
assume that the outcome desired of education, 
including those which should be common to all 
pupils, are at all times best served by offering 
in the same way an identical program of studies 
to each pupil. Diversity should characterize the 
school program if for no other reason than to 
prepare pupils effectively for the general activi- 
ties in which all are expected to participate. 
The contradiction which this principle seems to 
present may be explained on the basis of indi- 
differences. All pupils differ in some 
These intensified 
during the age of adolescence, and the secondary 


vidual 
respects. differences become 
school finds itself dealing with a multitude of 
pupils who must be educated in a multitude of 
ways, even if similar educational outcomes are 
envisioned for all. (See discussion of Function 
I for a treatment of “integration of pupils” 
through secondary-school activities. ) 

There is little difficulty in showing that dif- 
The 
problem is to determine when it should begin 
With re- 
spect to this, we may establish the principle that 
there should be at least enough differentiation 
to enable the pupil, in spite of his differences, 


ferentiation in education is necessary. 


and how much should be provided. 


to attain to the best of his ability the educational 
objectives which the school preseribes for all. 
Beyond this, a differentiated program may be 
used for the opposite purpose of capitalizing on 
individuality to yield a varied educational prod- 
uct. The and kind of differentiation 
provided for this purpose depends upon the 


extent 


pupil’s vocational ambition or his plan for 
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higher education as they may be determina 
from the capacities, aptitudes and interests }p 
has demonstrated in his previous education. To 
assist in a study of the resources of the schoo! 
the temper of the community and how to 
the best interests of the pupils as a basis for 
determining a policy for differentiation of tip 
program of secondary education is perhaps the 
most important service which a department of 
guidance can give. 

The success of the secondary school in carry. 
ing out its function of diversifying its program 
and methods until the edueation each pupil re- 
ceives is suitable to his interests, capacities and 
needs must ultimately depend upon the training, 
the social vision, the technical knowledge and 
the initiative of educational Jeaders and teaeh- 
This dependence of the school upon its 
staff can not be emphasized too strongly—not, 
at any rate, until the best minds of the profes- 
sion have succeeded in making the school pro- 
gram function effectively for every pupil. 

Function X. To retain each student until 
the law of diminishing returns begins to operat: 
or until he is ready for more independent study 


ers. 


in a higher institution; and when it is manifest 
that he can not or will not materially profit from 
further study of what can be offered, to eliminat: 
him promptly, if possible directing him into 
work for which he seems most fit. 

The secondary school has a three-fold task— 
selection, retention and elimination of pupils. 
In the ideal sense, the function of selection is to 
bring all normal young people under its influ- 
ence; the function of retention to keep them in 
regular attendance while it provides them will 
the education both individually suitable and 
socially valuable; and the function of elimina- 
tion is to discharge them into wholesome et- 
ployment as soon as they are prepared or into 
institutions of higher learning when they cat 
qualify for admission. 

Secondary schools now approximate the idea! 
with respect to the first two tasks. More boys 


and girls are now in our secondary schools than 
have ever been enrolled by any other country 0! 


at any other period in history. The once difli 
cult problem of retaining pupils is now largely 
solved because the difficulty of securing employ- 
ment at an early age encourages young peopie 
to remain in school. While underlying social 
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conditions have tended to eliminate the problems 
of selection and retention, the problem of elimi- 
nating pupils who are not profiting from school 
work has become more complicated. The di- 
iomma is a serious one for the educator. He 
Joes not wish to direct the failing pupil out into 
an inhospitable world ; and with the resources at 
his command, he ean not give the pupil the kind 
of education suited to his needs. 

To modify the school program until education 
becomes profitable to each pupil regardless of 
his status is clearly impossible unless society is 
able and willing to provide the funds needed to 
differentiate the school program to fit the needs 
of all. Meanwhile the school must frankly face 
the necessity either of eliminating many pupils 
prematurely or else deceive the publie about the 
effectiveness of edueation while wasting the tax- 
payer's money to keep certain pupils in school. 
Of the two evils, the lesser is for the school to 
eliminate all pupils who are no longer making 
The ultimate solution of the problem 
way be found in appropriating enough money 
1) differentiate the school program until it 
serves all pupils, or in establishing entirely new 
types of schools or even in social change. These 
are alternatives on which the publie must decide. 
Pending the outeome, the school should promptly 
eliminate a pupil as soon as it becomes perfectly 


progress. 






STANFORD-BINET IQ VARIATIONS 
DurinG the first nine years of the Harvard 
(rrowth Study some sixty examiners took part 
in the Stanford-Binet examining, of whom 25 
gave 60 or more examinations to pupils that 
were also given later or earlier examinations. In 
all over 1,300 pupils were given two or more 
examinations. 

The differences between the IQ’s obtained by 
each examiner and the other examiners examin- 
ing the same children were calculated, the earlier 
IQ being subtracted from the later in each case, 
and then the median, the upper and the lower 
(uartile points were ealeulated for each exam- 
iner. The shortest interval between the tests was 
‘even months, the longest seven years; when a 
pupil was given two examinations during the 
same school year the first one was retained and 
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clear that he can no longer profit materially from 
the program the school can offer. 

Difficulties and obstacles will naturally eon- 
front those who attempt to eliminate pupils 
from school under any circumstances. The most 
common of these are: (1) Accurately estimating 
the ability and status of the pupil; (2) recon- 
ciling parents to a disposition of their child that 
differs radically from their own hopes concern- 
ing him; (3) lack of knowledge as to how edu- 
cation, especially in the ease of smaller secon- 
dary schools, can be made more effective for 
individuals who do not respond to the old method 
and materials of instruction; and (4) the tardi- 
ness of the public to understand and support 
what the schools are trying to do. 

Although elimination in the ideal sense of 
directing pupils into constructive employment or 
into higher institutions of learning must wait 
until either one or the other of these opportuni- 
ties is open to all young people, educators ought 
not to neglect their present duty. The first step 
is to agree upon the provisional principle of 
elimination as here stated and to use it coura- 
geously and consistently as a guide to their 
actions. Then as the public comes to see that 
education is a social investment and not a benev- 
olence, the necessary funds may be appropriated 
to fit the school to the needs of all. 





the later discarded. Each small white cirele in 
the bars of Fig. 1 indicates the median difference 
between one examiner and other examiners who 
examined the same children; the upper and 
lower limits of the bars indicate, respectively, 
the upper and lower quartile points of the dif- 
ferences. For example, No. 15 (14th bar) ob- 
tained on the average IQ’s almost exactly the 
same as obtained by the other examiners who 
examined the same children, that in 25 per cent. 
of the cases the differences was eight or more 
points lower than the median of the other exam- 
iners, and in another 25 per cent. of the cases 
six or more points higher. 

These data show the differences between the 
examiners which were actually found and which 
are probably similar to that which would be 
found if the same number of examinations had 
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been made for the purposes of school adminis- 


tration. It must, however, be noted that the 
cases were selected in such a manner as to cause 
the IQ variations to be greater than would be 
found in unselected groups. Frequently pupils 
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instances. During the seventh year of the study 
an attempt was made to examine all the growth. 
study pupils. The pupils examined by examin. 
ers whose testing was confined to this year, j¢. 
Nos. 5, 15, 16, 45 and 57, were in so far as is 
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Fig. 1. 


Medians and middle fifty per cent. range of the differences between the Stanford-Binet IQ's 


obtained from the same children by different examiners. 


were selected for testing because of conflicting 
results in two groups in individual intelligence 
examinations, because of disagreement between 
the results of intelligence and achievement tests, 
or because a teacher was in doubt as to whether 
or not a pupil was working up to his ability, 
all these cases tending to have greater than aver- 
age IQ variations. Also a special effort was 
made to obtain several Stanford-Binet IQ’s for 
those pupils who possessed superior intelligence, 
and it has been shown that the superior pupil 
tends to vary more in IQ than the average or 
dull pupil.?? 

The above factors and the fact that the time 
interval between the tests and the type of pupils 
selected for examining varied somewhat with the 
interest of the examiner and the year and the 
town in which he happened to be working make 
a comparison of the IQ changes found by differ- 
ent examiners of doubtful value, except in a few 


1 Psyche Cattell, Jour. Educ. Psychol., October, 


1931. 
2K. A. Lincoln, Jour. Exp. Educ., March, 1933. 


known unselected. This is also true of the cases 
examined by Examiner 60, who did her examin- 
ing in the first and second grades. Even though 
the pupils examined during the seventh year 
were unselected growth-study pupils the IQ 
changes can not be said to be based on a random 
sample, since only those who had been examined 
at some other time could be used and the selee- 
tion was present when the earlier and later tests 
were made. However, the selection for each of 
the six examiners was similar, hence their results 
are comparable with one another, though not 
with an unselected group. These cases are 
marked with an asterisk in Fig. 1. They are 
reasonably well scattered among the other 1! 
examiners, indicating that the selection of cases 
probably has not greatly affected the constant 
differences between the examiners. 

It so happens that among these six psycholo- 
gists are included Examiner 5 (1st bar) wh? 
obtained the highest IQ’s (relative to other 
examiners examining the same children) and th 
widest semi-interquartile range of differences 
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(10.3) and Examiner 57 (last bar), who ob- 
tained the lowest 1Q’s and the narrowest semi- 
interquartile deviation of differences (5.8). 
That in this instance, at least, the difference is 
not due to the selection of cases is made probable 


y the comparison of the IQ’s obtained by these 


1 
DV I 
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more Stanford-Binet examinations between 
1922-23 and 1928-29, made possible 3,331 1Q 
comparisons. The differences between the IQ’s 
obtained by each examiner and the other examin- 
ers examining the same child were calculated 
and distributed and are shown in Fig. 2. Except 
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1Q changes 


Fig. 2. Stanford-Binet IQ changes (3331 comparisons) 


examiners and that of Examiner 60 who also 
examined an unselected group 5 and 6 years 
previously. There were 29 pupils who were 
examined by both Examiner 5 and Examiner 60, 
and 60 who were examined by both examiner 57 
and 60; the median differences were +9.3 and 
-3.7. 

If the personal equation of two examiners can 
result in an average difference of 13 IQ points, 
it is probable that in extreme cases the difference 
is as great as 20 or 25 IQ points. This, added 
to the 10 or 20 points variation which is occa- 
sionally found in two IQ’s obtained by the same 
examiner, is sufficient to explain the extreme 
Variations reported below. In line with these 
results is the statement made in an address 
Harvard Teachers Association in 
1936 by Helen §. S. Wilkinson, of the Teachers 
College of the City of Boston (in discussing 
reading tests) : “The understanding and person- 
ality of the teacher who gives the tests has been 
known to make a difference of as much as two 
years in the results.” 

The same 1,300 pupils who were given two or 


1 
petore the 


for a slight skew toward the upper end the 
differences fall into the normal curve. How- 
ever, the number and size of the extreme varia- 
tions are disconeertingly large. Four cases or 
about one tenth of one per cent. vary over 40 IQ 
points. One per cent. gained over 30 points, 5 
per cent. over 19 points, 10 per cent. over 14 
points and 25 per cent. over 7 points. The large 
losses were less frequent than the large gains. 
One per cent. lost over 16 IQ points, 5 per cent. 
over 14, 10 per cent. over 10 and 25 per cent. 
over 5 points. The median change was +0.91 
and the semi-interquartile range 6.6. Among the 
variations of 10 points or less the number and 
size of the gains and losses were almost equal, 
while among the changes of 10 to 20 points the 
gains were appreciably more frequent than the 
losses, namely, 428 and 282 or 12.5 per cent. 
and 8.5 per cent. The discrepancies between the 
number of plus and minus variations of 20 
points and above was even greater, there being 
168 gains and only 55 losses of like size or 5 
per cent. and 1.7 per cent. 

The probable explanation of the preponder- 
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ance of gains over losses is the inclusion of an 
undue number of examinations of pupils of 
superior intelligence. An earlier study of these 
same pupils indicated that on the average there 
was a marked increase in the IQ among the 
pupus of superior intelligence.* The data of 
Baldwin and Stecher* also indicate an increase 
in 1Q with age in the case of the superior child. 
Practice effect is ruled out by the former study, 
which indicated little or none after the first six 
months, also by the fact that the preponderance 
of gains over losses is confined to large changes, 
while the number of small gains and losses are 
approximately equal. 

As has been pointed out, the variations in the 
IQ that are here reported are in all probability 
no larger than those found when the examina- 
tions are made for purposes of school adminis- 
tration, but they are larger than would have 
been found had the same examiners examined a 
random selection of pupils. The differences 
between repeated Stanford-Binet 1Q’s reported 
in the literature average around 5 IQ points, 
Dickson® 5.1; Feron® 7.5; Lineoln’ (gifted chil- 
dren) 8.9; Nemzeck® (gifted children) 8.6; 
Poull® (defective children), 3.9; Rugg and Collo- 
ton’? 4.7; Terman’ 4.5, ete., while the semi- 
interquartile range of differences in the present 
study is 6.58. This is about one point higher 
than has usually been reported for unselected 
children, and considering the selection of cases is 
probably reasonable. Owing to the fact that 
the type of pupils selected for testing varied 
from year to year a further analysis of the 
causes of variation does not seem justified, The 
results are reported as evidence of the large 
changes in the IQ which do occur in ordinary 
school practice and to emphasize the caution 

3 Psyche Cattell, loc. cit. 

4 Bird T. Baldwin and Lorle I. Stecher, Univer- 
sity of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, Vol. II, No. 
1, January 1, 1922. 

5 V. E. Dickson, ‘‘Mental Tests and the Class- 
room Teacher.’’ The World Book Co., 1923. 

6 The data of Feron are included in the study of 
Rugg and Colloton. Footnote No. 10. 

7K. A. Lincoln, loc. cit. 

8 Claude L. Nemzek, Jour. Applied Psychol., 
August, 1933. 

® Louise E. Poull, Jour. Educ. Psychol., Septem- 
ber, 1929. 

10 Harold Rugg and Cecile Colloton, Jour. Educ. 
Psychol., September, 1916. 


11 Lewis M. Terman, ‘‘The Measurement of In- 
telligence.’’ Houghton Mifflin, 1916. 
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with which the results of a single intelligence 
test must be interpreted, even though it be ap 
individual examination made by an expert, 
It might be added that the larger part of the 
examinations were made by persons who are now 
teaching in colleges and universities or who are 
head psychologists in school systems. There jg 
little doubt but that they were as a group of 
greater ability and better trained than the ayer. 
age psychological examiner. 

Baldwin and Stecher have published the 
chronological age, mental age and IQ of 4. 
peated Stanford-Binet examinations made oy 
pupils of the Observation School of the Univer. 
sity of Iowa. Ninety-six cases are reported of 
children who had been given from two to five 
examinations during a period of four years and 
whose IQ’s average 110 or higher and 50 cases 
with average 1Q’s between 91 and 110. Re. 
working the data and subtracting each IQ from 
those obtained later on the same child gave 518 
comparisons for the bright pupils and 145 for 
the average pupils. The _ semi-interquartile 
deviation of the IQ differences of the bright 
pupils was 6.1, but the median change was a 
gain of 4.8 IQ points, and 5 per cent. showed a 
gain of 22.9 or more points, 10 per cent. of 17.3 
or more and 25 per cent. of over 11.3 points. 
Even though the time interval between the tests 
was less these gains are greater than those found 
in the Harvard Growth Study, where the corre- 
sponding percentages were 19.6, 14.9 and 738, 
respectively. Among Baldwin’s group of gifted 
children there were only 5 cases in which a 
child’s IQ fell as much as 10 points below that 
obtained in an earlier examination, while there 
were 221 instances in which there was a gail 
of this amount. If only the IQ changes between 
the first and the last examination are considered, 
the figures are still more striking. The median 
gain of the 96 cases was 10 IQ points. Bald. 
win and Stecher’s group of children of average 
intelligence show markedly greater constancy, 
greater than that which has usually been re- 
ported. The median change was + 0.04 and the 
semi-interquartile range only 3.85. The greatest 
deviation was 16 IQ points and 8 per cent. of 
the deviations fell between 10 and 16 points, 
inclusive. The number and size of the plus and 
minus deviations were almost identical. 

PsycHeE CATTeLL 
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CONTRIBUTING TO COURTESY 

Tue return postal cards I get for reply to 
notice of meetings jar me as they do you into a 
holdness of statement when I reply that I’m not 
going to come. 

[ (will) (will not) attend, ete. 

The American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, announcing its twelfth annual conference 
for members and families, from May 17 to 20 at 
Skytop Lodge, Pocono Mountains, Pennsylvania, 
sends a reply card that ean be imitated by secre- 
taries who wish to avoid disturbing the usual 
state of courteous minds. The Adult Education 


reply reads: 


( ) I plan to attend. 


( ) Lam undecided. 


( ) I shall be unable. 





POLITICS 


The Curriculum and World Peace. In 1933 
the National Society for the Study of Education 
was convineed that international tranquility was 
a matter of prime importance and should be 
studied by the association. The world ran away 
trom the educators. What made good scholastic 
discussion in 1933 was outmoded before it could 
get into print. The committee in charge deemed 
it wise to avoid such controversial issues as 
pacifism, disarmament, world court and political 
affairs. Maybe the idea was to have a religious 
revival without any reference to God, morality 
or the better life. The result of four years of 
labor-pains is at hand.2 Its motto is, education 
las not promoted international understanding, 
because the efforts have been sentimental and not 

'E. D, Kandel, Guy Montrose Whipple, editors, 
‘International Understanding through the Public- 
School Currieulum.’? Publie School Publishing 
Co., Bloomington, Til. 406 pp. Cloth, $2.50; 


paper, $1.75, 


and William McAndrew, 1924— 


COMMENTS ON THINGS EDUCATIONAL 


By WILLIAM McANDREW 


MONTHLY SURVEY OF 








REFORM FOR N. E. A. MEETINGS 
The plan of self-criticism proposed by the 


National Association of School Administrators 
produced a constructive guide for educational 
meetings suitable for all parts of the N.E.A. and 
for other association meetings as well. Among 
minor points but especially welcome to those at- 
tending are suppression of the photographer 
nuisance, assignment of participation to younger 
members, mitigation of repeaters to not more 
than two speeches, abolition of papers read in 
favor of forthright speeches, enforcement of 
time-limits for addresses. These details should 
gladden the hearts of those who have attended 
the meetings for many years and heard criticisms 
now promising fruit. By long custom the asso- 
ciation program has come to depend upon the 
president. He is the one man who can put these 
well-reasoned reforms into practice. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


related to actual content of the school eurricu- 
lum. One wonders why human relations between 
peoples should avoid sentiment. We have, then, 
a book reviewing the question, how should the 
school be administered or changed so as to pro- 
mote international understanding? We drop 
down to an inferior query, how can the present 
curriculum do this? I am reminded of a cook- 
book we have which seems to promise all sorts 
of solid, nutritious food and dainty delicacies, 
but which, on examination, proves to be a man- 
ual for using only shredded wheat. 

The first four chapters disclose four men’s 
conceptions of international understanding. 
Whereupon more than a score of educators ad- 
dress themselves, each to his favorite hobby. 
Literature is the international peace-maker ; 
arithmetic is, and algebra, geometry, history, 
geography, science, modern language, Latin, 
Greek, music, fine arts and physical education. 

It is one of the most interesting books I have 
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read in Its contributors are for 
the most part enjoyably free from obligation 
to show by facts or measurement what vaience 
their favorite studies have for the peace of the 
The good old device of quoting alleged 
For instance, 


a long time. 


world. 
authorities crops up frequently. 
justification for the classics is given in a letter 
from President Nicholas Murray Butler: “No 
educational substitute for Greek and Latin has 
been found and none will be found so long as 
our present civilization endures, for the simple 
reason that to study Greek and Latin under wise 
and inspiring guidance is to study the embry- 
ology of the civilization which we call European 
This is taken from the monu- 
quotations by authorities: 


and American.” 
mental volume of 
“Values of the Classics,” edited by the champion 
immune from results of tests, measurements and 
statistics: Princetonian Andrew F. West. 


A Front-Rank Social Study. All through 
the Walker-Beach-Jamison book? are copious 
presentations of what’s wrong in the civie life 
of the United States and of the better ways pro- 
posed for righting abuses. Violations of justice, 
of the freedom of teachers and changes proposed 
in the Constitution are given as the high-school 
students have seen and will see these matters dis- 
cussed in newspapers. Fascism, socialism, com- 
munism are described, notwithstanding red-rider 
bills and wishes of Daughters of Revolutions. 

A stirring address to youth serves as a “Fore- 
word to Students.” The teacher is told that the 
problems confronting America are by no means 
new. But the common way of presenting them 
is inadequate in scope and emphasis to meet 
the demands of the present day. Teachers need 
to reinterpret the social-service scene in a man- 
ner consistent with reality. 

For teaching purposes, the book is convenient 
in its flexibility in the arrangement of material. 
The teacher can change the order of the units 
and stress upon them according to his judgment. 


The 


teacher can decide whether to emphasize the 


Emphasis throughout is on ecivie trends. 


descriptive matter in the good old memoriter way 
or to provoke thought by use of the problems. 
These latter amply encourage an understanding 

2 Edward Everett Walker, Walter Greenwood 
Seach, Olis Glen Jamison, ‘‘ American Democracy 
and Social Change.’’ Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 687 pp. $1.88. 
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of the changes going on in the civie world. Tt 
book is abreast of current thought on aims and 
methods in the social studies. The value of jp, 
struction should be reckoned in terms of gti. 
tudes, interests and habits in eritieal thought ang 
suspended judgment. The student is encouraged 
to live up to the Jeffersonian urge of making 
critical appraisals of political influences anq 
agencies. Attention is called to the pressures 
exerted upon the student as a citizen. He js 
encouraged to make community investigations 

The present group-conflicts in America are an 
indication that inereasing numbers of men aye 
demanding that industries and government be 
used to improve the general welfare. The masses 
are not so misled by propaganda and catch-words 
as some critics believe. Never in history have the 
masses been so well informed and critical as nov. 
The apathy of the public should be offset by cen- 
tralizing responsibility in publie affairs so that 


le 


busy people will know how to hold their repre 
sentatives responsible for results. Our educa- 
tional system can not be convicted of failure, for 
it has never been free to deal honestly with self- 
government. But the great power well wielded 
by private interests in public affairs is but an 
It will be broken down as the public 
For public eduea- 


accident. 
comes to realize its dangers. 
tion of this kind the schools were established. 
A welcome feature of the book is its copious 
and inspiring presentation of gains the Amer- 
ican people have made toward a more perfect 
union, justice, peace within, defence from ene- 


mies, outside and inside, general welfare and 
Teaching along the line of this book 
will leave the student not only with the picture 
of what Ameriea should be (which is all that 
many school texts attempt) but with realization 
of what we are and the gaps to be filled. Few 
books known to me are as forthright as this in 


liberty. 


2 


realizing the implications of their titles and the 
promises in their forewords. 
Knowing and Helping Society. Sociologist 
Zeleny® sueceeds in making his sociology alive for 
young people and old. He says, what so mat) 
teachers miss, that the most of us, most of the 
time, will be concerned with the smaller, more 
intimate groups of human beings. But, proceed 
ing from these to the greater concerns of states 
‘<Practical Sociology.’ 


3 Leslie Day Zeleny, a $3.00 
| |) La aha 


Prentice-Hall, New York. 
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syd nations the author’s text conduces to giving 


} 
Li 


dotes ot to-day. 


¢ communities, the nature of culture, personal- 
‘y and progress. He supplies teaching helps, 


Regaining 


Liberty. 


-ogchers an interest in securing definite results. 
)» Zeleny’s work is enlivened by many anec- 
He treats of competition, con- 


+ eooperation, social control, different kinds 


ions, outlines, projeets and activities. 


Mr. Miller* calls on the 


American people to reshape their concept of lib- 

It is a balance between freedom and seeur- 
ity. He describes the New Deal in its relation to 
freedom. He submits a minimum legislative pro- 
vram necessary to secure the blessings and lib- 


rty in moder 


n life. 


The unity of the United 


States leaves much to be desired. It is doubtful 
vhether it is sufficient to provide us with a com- 
non sense of direction in place of our current 
aos. The Union will continue so long as it 
serves as a symbol of social justice to the people 
it. The amount of injustice men 


who compose 


ile. The several states are unable to exercise 


| endure before rebelling is notorious. The 
nion will continue until it has become a positive 
symbol of injustice to a large number of citizens. 
it has become clear that the Supreme Court has 
iot left the government sufficient sovereignty to 
make democratie institutions work on a national 


the theoretical sovereignty they possess. The 
Federal Government is told it ean not exercise 
sovereignty because it does not possess it. If 
inition of the Supreme Court is aecepted, 
there is no government in the United States with 
sufficient power to fulfil its obligations to the 


people. 


Consequently, it becomes the duty of 


(ue people to take whatever steps may be neces- 
sary to restore to the Federal Government the 
exercise of its sovereignty. It becomes the duty 
of the President to prepare publie opinion for 


+ 


rra 
Liberty 


) 


("he 


i 


) 
taking these steps. 


These statements will give an idea of the tem- 
perof Mr. Miller’s forthright book. 


Democracy versus Dictatorship. Volume six 


rf 


| the Rugg Soeial Seienee series® continues a 


+ 


s Pi 


lapel Hill, 


752 pp. 


‘{ social studies into the junior high 


ckens Miller, ‘‘The Blessings of 


105 pp. 


$2.00. 


University of North Carolina Press, 


$1.00. 


larold Rugg, ‘‘Changing Governments and 
hanging Cultures. ’? 


York 


Ginn and Company, New 


In the storm centers of the world, dictatorship 
is fighting democracy. What was the background 
of modern freedom? How did England march 
towards it? How France, how Germany? How 
did governments change during and after the 
world war? What is Russia’s new experiment 
in government? What are the new cultures of 
industrial Europe? What is the spread of Euro- 
pean civilization in China, Japan, India and 
Mexico? What is the challenge to democracy 
now? These are the timely chapters of this 
textbook. It is enlivened by numerous portraits, 
pictures, anecdotes, maps, questions and sum- 
maries. 


Bode Forebodings. As persons capable of 
thinking look at our world the deep seriousness 
of present difficulties are not disguised by the 
use of roseate glasses. In the face of possible 
danger at sea a captain may lie to the passengers 
to keep them quiet, but not to the crew. We are 
more than passengers. Any one who sees real 
danger and points it out is a benefactor. Boyd 
Bode® is this. What he deems measures pre- 
ventive of disaster he sees clearly and presents 
with conviction. 

The temper of his eight illuminating essays is 
this: Now we are faced with the possibility that 
the very civilization which we have created will 
not submit to our control and will not tolerate 
our aspirations. It will either insist on destroy- 
ing itself through future wars or it will require 
us to abandon all those dreams of democratic 
liberty and spiritual independence which we 
formerly assumed to be the inevitable concomi- 
tants of material progress. Our earliest simple 
enthusiasms are beginning to look childish. His- 
tory proves merely that the common man was 
never given a chance to think, and then was 
blamed because he was unable to. The resource- 
fulness often exhibited by pupils who are fail- 
ures in their school work might be taken as an 
indication that people are not necessarily stupid 
because they are not good at “learning.” Demo- 
eratie education is obliged to stake everything 
on a program for the liberation of intelligence. 
It need not, and must not, demand uniformity 
of belief. 

If we desire to remain a democratic people 

6 Boyd H. Bode, ‘‘ Democracy as a Way of Life.’’ 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 114 pp. 
$1.25. 
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we must, reexamine and reinterpret the mean- 
ing of democracy. We must face the fact that 
democracy in this modern world is not any 
longer the simple concept that it was in earlier 
times but that it involves the reconstruction of 
the whole mass of traditional beliefs and atti- 
tudes and practices so as to become the basis for 
a distinetive way of life. The American people 
have been content to tell themselves and the 
world in general that they had the best govern- 
ment on earth and to let it go at that. Progress 
does not thrive in an atmosphere of complacency. 
Fortunately the atmosphere is changing. Edu- 
cation can promote or retard this change. 

By presentation of the earlier concept of de- 
mocracy, its inadequacy, the true meaning of 
“free and equal” democracy in a modern world, 
the author clears the ground for positive sug- 
gestions on the duty of American publie educa- 
tion. The true American, so the pupil believes, 
gives wholehearted loyalty to American institu- 
tions. What the pupil has not learned is that 
he does not know what this means. It may be 
taken that there must be no changes in the pub- 
lie control of private property, in the status of 
women, in the regulation of competition and of 
labor disputes. Something more is needed. It 
is not enough for him to discover that his in- 
herited attitudes are inadequate for present con- 
ditions unless more is offered. This discovery 
will either paralyze him or drive him back to a 
kind of desperate loyalty to old traditions. At 
its worst this loyalty will take the form of re- 
fusing to think at all. The school is under the 
obligation to show that democracy is a way of 
It must 
not only practice democracy but must develop 
The idea must be interwoven with 
The school is the supreme insti- 


life which differs sharply with the past. 


the doctrine. 
everything else. 
tution to which a democratic society is entitled 
to look for the clarification of the meaning of 


democracy. 


Social Studies and Education.” The Amer- 
ican Association of University Women issues a 


7Graham A, Laing, ‘‘ Economies in a Changing 
World,’’ 82 pp., 50 cents; Elizabeth Stoffregen 
May, ‘‘Government, Business and the Individual,’’ 
112 pp., 75 cents; Caroline E. Ware, ‘‘The Modern 
Economy in Action,’’ 55 pp., 50 cents; Kathryn 
McHale, Frances Valiant Speek, ‘‘ Newer Aspects 
of Collegiate Education,’’ 67 pp., 50 cents. Amer- 
ican Association of University Women, 1634 I 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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new series in social studies furnishing material 
both reliable and readable for studying contr. 
versial questions. Since these matters split pub. 
lie opinion, the presentation is arranged to shoy 
divergent points of view. There are Opposing 
arguments and references. Decidedly readable 
these volumes have been prepared primarily for 
discussion groups. This makes them especially 
valuable for social-studies classes in high schoo| 
and college; but they give the lay reader clea; 
presentation of current problems. 

The MecHale-Speek presentation is a survey 
and summary of the significant changes in college 
education in recent years. It presents the ney 
plans for accrediting, changes in admission, gui- 
dance, curriculum, teaching, professional prepa- 
ration, junior college, alumni, adult and extra. 
mural education. 

The work is especially valuable to college ad- 
ministrative officers, faculty members, eurricu- 
lum committees, principals of preparatory 
schools, educational councilors and parents. 


The Kernel of Liberalism. Whoso goes think- 
ing along with Professor Hocking® has a protit- 
able adventure. Here is a treatment of a pro- 
found problem done with such simplicity and 
charm that once looking into the book a reader 
will find himself unable to miss any of it. 

The United States was founded on a statement 
of rights. After eleven years the need of duties 
was expressed in the preamble to the Consti- 
tution. 

Expectation of rights is depraving the minds 
of millions of citizens: the neighbor of whom tt 
is true that the more you do for him the more 
you owe him, the woman citizen who has brought 
nine children into the world to a stupid father 
but who holds the village accountable for a living 
for all eleven, thousands of frequenters of ¢0l- 
leges expecting to slip from education to a lead- 
ership for which they present no wraith of fitte: 
ness, thousands of non-college youths on federal 
payrolls willing to declare themselves pauper 

Liberalism has not merely shown a flaw; it hias 
undermined itself and prepared the way {or 
general régime of dependence. 


8 William Ernest Hocking, ‘‘The Lasting EF 
ments of Individualism.’’ Yale University Press 
New Haven, Conn. 187 pp. $2.00. 
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Embarrassment of Documental Riches. A 
sixth volume® of essays on public documents is 
out, At the national convention of the Amer- 

n Library Association, twenty-five papers on 
problems of giving the public satisfactory 


1¢a 


the 


‘ormation as to the contents of public docu- 


Int 
ments were presented. The situation is a crisis. 


The librarians are tackling it. The participants 
in the convention discussed federal and state 
publications, maps, historical records, charters, 
medical reports and international exchange of 
documents. The index includes lists of docu- 
ments from 1933-1936. 


Social Science for Elementary Schools. The 
pictures, new, remarkably crisp; the easy-read- 
ing type, the story-telling style, give the new 
Rugg-Krueger book! a unique attraction. Here 
are bakers, builders, tool-makers, railroaders, 
automobile-makers, navigators, fliers, broadcas- 
ters, buyers and sellers, telling what they do. 
The industrial revolution is simply told. The 
hook is prepared for grade five in the elemen- 


+ 17 le 
ary schools. 


Municipal Studies.‘ Your social studies 
teacher should be presented with a beautifully 
printed case-study of administration, finance, 
publie works, taxation, education, legal pro- 
edure and public utilities of a great city. 
These themes are treated by Mayor La Guardia 
and members of his administration in an illus- 
trated report. 

HISTORY 

Just Before the Great Insanity. The begin- 
ung of the great war is portrayed with definite- 
ness In a striking history by Professor Paxon.?? 
This account of these four years must impress 
the unprejudiced readers with the wasteful ab- 
surdities of the constitutional system of the 
United States, a great country unable in ordi- 
ary years to elect an able executive or to carry 
out the wishes of the majority of the people. 

’A. FP. Kuhlman, editor, ‘‘Publie Documents.’’ 
\merican Library Association, Chicago. 394 pp. 


_ | Harold Rugg, Louise Krueger, ‘‘Man at Work: 
a ere a Ginn and Company, Boston. 
9 pp. $1.12. 

'' Rebecea B. Rankin, editor, ‘‘New York Ad- 
vaneing. ’’ Municipal Reference Library, Municipal 
Building, New York. 368 pp.  $.50. 

1 Frederic L. Paxson, ‘‘Pre-War Years, 1913- 
917, - Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 427 
‘ $4.25, 


) 
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Many Americans who had lived their lives be- 
fore 1913 never knew in their old age what the 
trouble was about; many who had their lives 
still to live after that date have not managed 
to convince themselves that the world really ex- 
isted before 1919. American democracy was 
merely one of those equilibriums that we call 
existence. There is no peace in a living world, 
only continuous adjustment keeps anything 
alive. So reasons the author. 

The book deseribes the adaptability of the 
people and the Constitution of the United States 
that has made it possible for this country to 
stand “stronger than ever, in a world of upset.” 
The chapters are concerned with the democratic 
receivership, the diplomacy of the people, the 
control of business, American interest and war 
necessity, war prosperity, preparedness, free- 
dom of the seas, peace without victory, victory 
without peace, the war to end war. There are 
full-page portraits of Wilson, Bryan, House, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Spring-Rice, Gerard, Grey, 
Bernstoff. 

In those days “it was hazardous for college 
teachers to suggest solution of social problems. 
The sociologist who drew a picture of child-labor 
or of women in industry found his job in danger. 
The historian who told the community the truth 
about its past was sometimes hounded. Ben- 
jamin Andrews, of Brown University, and EKd- 
ward A. Ross, of Stamford, served as warnings 
but that did not stop the research and publica- 
tion by scholars on the educational front. Pro- 
jeetors of reform followed to turn every school- 
house into a social center for the enrichment of 
adult life. High-school teaching was more than 
a little constrained by college entrance require- 
ments. Without knowing why, the United States 
was of the belief that those who went to college 
had a better chance in life than those who went 
immediately after high school into business. It 
was the habit of the American poor to look up 
instead of down, to believe that tomorrow would 
be happier than today.” 

This book ranks in content and mastery of 
composition among the most readable and valu- 
able of the year. 


BIOGRAPHY 
Three Fifths Genius: Two Fifths Fudge. So 
Lowell characterizes Poe, called by some “the 
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Tomahawk Man” for his savage criticism of 
writers. A new critical biography of the tal- 
ented and unhappy pioneer of American lit- 
erature, the first great writer of this country, 
comes from an English poet (“Tom Tiddler’s 
“The Enchanted Valley,” ete.).% 
American books on Poe bestow ten times as 
much attention to the events of his life as to 
the text of his writings. This is not at all re- 


Ground,” 


markable; his own mystifications and mendaci- 


ties make a positive challenge, but it is extraor- 
dinary that so little attention should be given 
to the work of the man through whom was made 
America’s first great contribution to the litera- 
ture of the world. 

So begins Author Shank’s new book. Its 
chapters are Poe’s America; early years; 1809- 
1831; journalist and family man; 1831-1847, 
the end, 1847-1849; the poet; the stories; criti- 
cism and opinions. 

“In the field of verse Poe was not often a 
master and hardly ever for more than a page 
He had a vision but he could 
He was, however, a master 


or so at a time. 
not fully express it. 
of the short story. 

ceeded in using this medium so as to say per- 
feetly what he had to say. In the field of verse, 
it was his vision rather than his expression of it 
which influenced In the field of 
prose his influence has been potent over men 


On several occasions he sue- 


other men. 


with quite other visions than his. 

“These facts are worth mentioning here because 
they show that Poe had a natural genius for the 
mechanies of the short story. Had he done no 
more, he would have made a most important con- 
tribution to this branch of the art of entertain- 
ing the reader. But the detective stories, apart 
from their value as entertainment and apart from 
their place in the development of a literary form, 
demand our attention as characteristic of one 
side of Poe’s mind and nature. They illustrate 
very characteristically his consuming desire to 
demonstrate his superiority over others.” 


Biographical Guide. Accounts of the life ex- 
periences of men'* and women are especially in- 
teresting to normal persons, more particularly 
the young and those who have passed middle life. 

13 Edward Shanks, ‘‘Edgar Allan Poe.’’ The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 176 pp. $2.00. 

14 Hannah Logasa, ‘‘ Biography in Collections. ’’ 
H. W. Wilson Company, New York. 132 pp. $1.25. 
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Librarian Logasa has compiled a list of ej. 
nences of various countries and has indicated jy 
what books accounts of their lives may be found. 
The volume is valuable for aid to all parts of the 
course of study, for written and oral reports, 
projects, dramatizations, recreational and infoy. 
mative reading. 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Power of Mind over Body. At about 1015 
B. C., Solomon, reputed wisest of men, declared, 
“a merry heart doeth good like a medicine.” 
Two thousand nine hundred fifty-two years later 
an eminent Mayo of Rochester, Minnesota, cor. 
roborated it. We have always wanted to believe. 
he said, that Solomon was right. 
has established that we must believe him. The 
fact is statistically true. 

By these tokens you are justified in reading 
without suspicion a little book?® by an English. 
man on the mind’s power for health or sickness, 
It is addressed “to ordinary men and women in- 
terested in the mind’s relation to body and 
health.” He explains the ducetless glands and 
how these reservoirs of corrective energy gei 
transmissions from the conscious brain. The 
autonomic nerve system is explained. There isa 
discussion of the unconscious and its harboring 
of instincts. Types of sickness produced by the 
mind are portrayed in detail and their treatment 
by the psychologist. 

GENERAL EDUCATION 

All the Educational Facts. I am sorry that 
my mention of a bright little book was crowded 
out of my reviews in an earlier issue. If you 
have not already received the pampblet,'® the 
publishers will send you one free as long as the 
edition lasts. Day by day, are recorded the anui- 
versaries of educational events, appearances of 
famous texts, births of educators, foundings ot 
universities and organizations. There are also 4 
short account of the Youth-Commission study 
“why study modern languages?” teachers’ loyalty 
oaths, nature of individual differences, eultural 
olympies, the teaching of elementary Latin, read- 


Now, science 


ing in secondary schools. 


For Sound Thinking on Education. Say 
Professor Harriet E. O’Shea, editor of the Mac- 

15 Reverend R. W. Wilde, B.Sc., ‘‘ Health, Bick 
ness and Psychology.’’ Oxford University Press, 
New York. 301 pp. $1.25. r 

16“¢'The Teachers’ Almanac.’’ D. C. Heath ané 
Company. 20 pp. Free. 
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erimental Edueation Series, scientific 
jata in education would have little, if any, signifi- 
if they were to remain only on shelves of 
research monographs; they become of impor- 
tance to society When they are finally utilized by 
, wise teacher to improve the experiences and 
enrich the opportunities of her pupils. Drs. 
Monroe and Engelhart*? contribute to sound edu- 
cational thinking by a volume in understandable 
terms that may be learned and utilized by educa- 
tional workers. The authors have cast their 
material into the form in which educators ap- 
proach subject-matter. They discuss the mean- 
ing of current conditions, studying the effect of 
changes in method, ete., prediction, determining 
what should be. The book is eneyelopediec in 
character, so arranged that classes of intending 
teachers may select and omit. There is a brilliant 
chapter, “Toward a Seience of Education,” relat- 
ing to important scientific examinations and 
surveys made during the present century. In 
1912 Leonard Ayres noted the onsweep of the 
doctrine that the effeetiveness of schools and 
teachers must be measured in terms of the results 
secured. Dr. Charles Hubbard Judd asserted 
that scientific measurement is working a revolu- 
tion in American education. “Tests and mea- 
surements are found in every progressive school 
inthe land.” The present attitude toward educa- 
tional research is one of confidence. Superinten- 
dents look to it for the eonstruetion of the eur- 
riculum, for the determination of the merits of 
School men are looking for- 
ward to a time when most of the questions which 
are now confusing and irritating will be answered 


millan Exp 


eance 


various practices. 


by educational researeh. 


The Speaking-Picture in School. A much- 
needed hook comes from Researcher Brunstetter, 
formerly associate of the Erpi Picture Con- 
sultants, now direetor of the Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University.1% 
It is a deseription of valuable sound-film mate- 
rials of instruetion, a diseussion of teaching pur- 
poses for which the sound-film may be used, 
techniques of teaching with it, organization of 
programs, training of teachers for the new 


material 


‘‘ Walter S. Monroe, Max D. Engelhart, ‘‘The 
oe Study of Educational Problems,’’ The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 504 pp. $3.00. 
z 18 M. R. Brunstetter, ‘‘How to Use the Educa- 
ve Sound-Film.’# University of Chicago Press. 
‘pp. $2.00. 
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Child Welfare. This large work’® shows by 
actual methods and by tested scientific principles 
a planned rational and systematic approach to 
the problem of delinquency. The author carried 
on research in the Los Angeles County Probation 
Department. The book uses the choicest of a 
vast literature which has grown up in the field 
of probation, delinquency and unadjustment. It 
is written for both the practitioner and the stu- 
dent of children’s problems. It presents case 
works, technique and processes suitable for juve- 
nile courts, detention homes, bureaus of crime 
prevention, children’s protective agencies and 
correctional schools. It touches the manner of 
studying a ease and of recording the findings. 
There is a section on the legal aspects of proba- 
tion and the work of the juvenile court. There 
is much on social eure in the work with unad- 
justed youth and parents. A chapter treats of 
the use of community resources in the work of 
unadjusted youth. Dean Roscoe Pound and 
Justice Justin Miller have essays in the book. 


ELEMENTARY 
Supplementary Reader Extraordinary. To the 
adult who has outgrown it, the consuming curi- 
osity of children to know about animals is a 


wonder. The World Book Company issues a 
text?° that employs this appetite as an aid to 
acquisition of reading skills. The well-known 
Frank Buck, explorer, collector, crosser of the 
Pacifie forty-five times, the greatest gatherer for 
zoos, has had much experience as a writer. He 
tries a style here for younger readers that is re- 
markably successful. There is an introductory 
statement of his own experiences from boyhood 
up to the time of his thrilling stories of adven- 
tures in wild lands. The book is enlivened with 
many pictures. 


Merry Teaching. Taking up the universal in- 
terest of children and grown-ups in the cireus, 
Teacher Tibbels*! of the public schools of Pel- 
ham, N. Y., shows how the liveliest and most en- 
joyable show, without losing any of its fun, may 
and will freshen the “regular work” of an ordi- 
nary public school. The themes treated are: 


19 Pauline V. Young, ‘‘Social Treatment in Pro- 
bation and Delinquency.’’ McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York. 646 pp. $4.00. 

20 Frank Buck, Ferrin Fraser, ‘‘On Jungle 
Trails.’’ World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 
318 pp. 96 cents. 

21 Averil Tibbels, ‘‘ The Circus Comes to School.’’ 
A. S. Barnes and Company, New York. 242 pp. 
$2.50. 4 
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why have a circus? two kinds, what makes suc- 
cess? various stunts and management of the 
whole shebang. The book is illustrated by 
photographs of the circus of the Hutchinson 
School in Pelham and by reproductions of pos- 
There is an index. 


Child’s Book on the Pilgrims. Mrs. Meadow- 
has taken authentic occurrences con- 
nected with the voyage of the Mayflower and 
has made them into an attractive story for young 
people. She makes much of the experiences of 
the children in this great adventure. The book 
is beautifully illustrated by many drawings done 


ters made by the pupils. 


croft?2 


by Frank Phares. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 

High-School Reform. One of its liveliest bul- 
letins?® issued by the Department of Secondary- 
School Principals contains a national cooperative 
study of high-school standards, preparatory and 
in-service education of teachers, many papers 
on safety instruction and other discussions. 

Principal Johnston, University High School, 
Ann Arbor, has a rousing article on need of more 
realism in teaching. He quotes an ex-teacher: 
“Do you actually know one person who uses cube 
root or quadratie equations in his daily business, 
or a radio listener who cares two whoops what 
a radio wave or vacuum tube is, or a housewife 
who is solicitous as to whether Alexander con- 
quered Darius or Darius conquered Alexander? 
The answer is no, but we have assumed that it 
is yes. The people into whom we have tried to 
ram all this knowledge have no use for it and, 
This situation ob- 
tains as regards about 99 per cent. of the cur- 


therefore, no interest in it. 


riculum.” 

We must, says Principal Johnston, develop 
citizens to the ability of sifting fact from propa- 
ganda and of making decisions in the light of 
We can not turn the radio dial or 
pick up a newspaper without exposing ourselves 


evidence. 


to the special pleading of interested individuals 
or groups. We must develop a sense of civic 
responsibility and a loyalty to the democratic 
It is here that education as acquisition of 
facts breaks down. We must be interested not 


LaMonte Meadowcroft, ‘‘The First 
Year.’’ Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 
152 pp. $1.25. 

23 H. V. Church, editor, ‘‘ Proceedings, 21st An- 
nual Meeting.’’ Department of Secondary School 
Principals, National Education Association, 5835 
Kimbark Ave., Chicago. 130 pp. $1.00. 


ideal. 


22 Enid 
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only in what an individual knows but in what }, 
does. It is no longer a sufficient qualification of 
the good citizen that he minds his own businex 


Safety Manual. Director Stack, of the Casy. 
alty Underwriters,* has prepared a_ profusely 
illustrated work consisting of lessons, problems 
discussions, activities, visual aids and reading 
for the teaching of motor safety. It is suitable 
for upper elementary grades and for the his) 
schools. It may be used individually or in ¢op. 
nection with the Bureau’s “Man and the Motor 
Car.” The main book is now in its fifth print. 
ing. Over forty thousand copies are in use jy 
schools. The Detroit Board of Education bong); 
fifteen thousand copies. 


ART 

Pencil and Pen. Art-master Trew is a stimy- 
lating teacher. His course?® for those who wouli 
like to draw takes up simple perspective, the 
human figure, animal drawing, trees and foliage, 
sky, water, architecture, drapery, lettering, de. 
sign and ornament. Teacher Trew is convinced 
that ability to draw depends less on any heayen- 
sent gift than on the habit of observing, using 
one’s eyes and one’s common sense. All these 
can be cultivated by the most inartistie person 
in the world. 

The great joy of drawing is that practically 
all knowledge is useful and that one is never 
without copy. The book gives hints to those who 
want to draw and are unable to without classes. 
It deals only with work in black and white. 
Diagrams, illustrations and practical directions 
abound. 


Modern Approach to Art Teaching. Protes- 
sor Whitford, a teacher of art appreciation in 
the University of Chicago, has revised and et- 
larged his text of two years ago.” His ereed i 
that art is an essential factor in twentieth-cer- 
tury civilization and that it plays an important 
and vital part in the everyday life of the peop, 
that the publie school presents the best oppor 
tunity for conveying the beneficial influence 0 

24 Herbert James Stack, ‘‘ Teachers’ Manual, 
Motor-Car Safety.’’? National Bureau of Casu't} 
and Surety Underwriters, One Park Avenue, New 
York. 48 pp. 15 cents. “4 

25 Cecil G. Trew, ‘‘ Drawing without a Master. 
A. and C. Black, Ltd., London; Maemillan Com 
pany, New York. 108 pp. $2.40. ; i 

26 William G. Whitford, ‘‘Introduction to Ar 
Edueation.’’ D. Appleton-Century Company, New 
York. 392 pp. $2.50. 














individual, the home and the environ- 


tne 


ment of the people. 
: professor Whitford’s task of converting the 
boring educational heathen with whom he has 
» in contact has given him a singularly sharp 
jrment as to What is generally interesting and 
“ill in expression. Accordingly, when you 
| “Education and the Future,” “Brief His- 
‘ory of Art Education in the United States,” 
“Modern Tendencies in Art Education,” “A Sur- 
oy of Art Needs in American Life,” and related 
apters, you come through with a real satis- 
ction. He diseusses the differentiation and 
sandardization of art work in modern high 
schools, clarifies objectives and plans in courses 
of study in these institutions, covers art appre- 
iation, ete. He gives much attention to super- 
sion, the theory and method of teaching art, 
the value of the museum and an especially new 
nd valuable discussion of tests and measure- 

nts in this kind of work. 

This new edition contains the only complete 
Jassified topical bibliography of art and art 








lucation I have seen. 


HOME ARTS 

The Hostess Makes Bright Surprises. Bridg- 
man Publishers offer a beautiful book.27 The 
author makes the preparation of her table orna- 
ments a simple and delightful occupation for the 
It provokes original ideas. It gives 
complete instruction for a new and interesting 
It gives models of alluring in- 
Vitations, inexpensive centerpieces, favors, place- 
cards, original games with appropriate decora- 
ons, novel tasty menus. Over forty 
illustrations beautifully printed in soft gravure, 
excellent typography, make a handsome book 
which the girls in the domestie science courses 


will love. 


+ + . 
hostess, 


kind of party. 


and 


When the book of mesdames 
on and Ashbrook?® comes in response to 
your order, glance through it before you release 
‘to the home-making classroom library. Oh, 
boy, here is a renewer of the sweet memories of 
uth! It will reeall to mind what Ole Peter- 


ns mother used to hand out and Mrs. Straus 


Kitchen Bijous. 


Sumpti 
I 


Ple Alfr la Lee, ‘‘Table Decorations and Party 
rng _ Bridgman Publishers, Pelham, N. Y. 128 
DP do, 

a Lintner Sumption, Marguerite Lintner 
‘sibrook, ‘*Cookies and More Cookies.’? Manual- 
175 pp. $1.75. 


ress, Peoria, Dlinois. 
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and Mother Shychek. In all, there are 28 coun- 
tries contributing to this volume 282 cooky 
recipes. “Cooky” is our derivative from Dutch 
“Koek” and, therefore, means a darling little 
cake. “Cooky-shines” are tea parties. The 
gentlewomen who composed this book are sisters. 
They dedicate it to their husbands, “who have 
faithfully tasted and criticised” each of the 
kinds of brownies, snappies, macaroons, wafers, 
linzers, tarts, kisses, twills, peppernuts, tay- 
glechs, moons, wreaths, strips, fingers, bars, 
blocks, fours and other dainties analyzed here. 
Your Uncle Dudley doubts not the ties of affec- 
tion have been strengthened thereby. 


COLLEGE 

What Professors Talk about. Proceedings*® 
of the Texas convention, the 38th, where repre- 
sentatives of the American universities assem- 
bled, make interesting reading. 

Dean Heller, of Washington University, paid 
his disrespects to “the pseudo-science of litera- 
ture.” President Benedict, University of Texas, 
urged cooperation in the higher levels. The de- 
tailed minutes of the meetings are full of bright 
and suggestive material. Professor Charles H. 
Judd touched a sore spot when he said: “One 
fact about American education which should be 
kept in mind in the discussion of courses for 
prospective secondary-school teachers is the fact 
that there is in the schools of this country a 
serious lack of intelligent supervision. Amer- 
ican secondary schools are for the most part 
unprovided with principals who can initiate new 
teachers or organize efficiently the instructional 
programs of the schools. As a consequence, 
most of the professional insights which teachers 
have or are likely to gain depend on personal 
experience and on suggestions given in pro- 
fessional courses or in subject-matter courses 
conducted by instructors interested in secondary 
education. So long as secondary schools do not 
have expert supervision, institutions of high 
education will have to supply substitutes for 
supervision.” 

It will tickle Chicago high-school principals 
to see one set of troublesome chickens come home 
to roost. I remember twelve years ago the con- 
tinuous objections these worthies were raising 
against the varied and extensive questions uni- 

29‘ Journal of the Association of American Uni- 
versities, 388th Annual Convention.’’ University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago. 158 pp. $1.00. 
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versity admission officials were asking on the 
blanks to be filled out for each boy or girl de- 
siring to enter a higher institution. Each eol- 
lege had its own particular set of questions, most 
of which were in nowise covered by the records 
required to be kept in the Chicago high schools. 
Many of the questions required a knowledge of 
the individual student which no principal or 
teacher possessed. At the Texas meeting the 
collegians bewailed the questionnaires demanded 
of the colleges by state officials in charge of 
licensing pharmacists, doctors, ete. “These 
blanks, differing markedly from one another, call 
for decisions which no collegiate officer should 
have authority to make. He should be called 
upon to supply only facts of college record. The 
State Board responsible for the questionnaires 
should determine from the facts whether or not 
an applicant is qualified to obtain a certificate.” 

Another interesting note in this connection 
was Dean Snyder’s query: “I wonder whether 
the Department of Superintendence might help. 
Its members are both politicians and vigorous 
men of action. I believe they might do more 
than we ean.” 

University of Pennsylvania Professor Chey- 
He is 
not especially interested in academic freedom. 
That of the university or college professor or 
of the school teacher is only a part of the in- 
tellectual freedom of the community. Freedom 
under a democracy is Professor Cheyney’s main 
A careful course of public observation 


ney has a vigorous discourse on liberty. 


theme. 
of newspapers and journals, correspondence and 
personal inquiries have brought a rather scanty 
harvest of actual cases of interference with free- 
dom as compared with previous eras in American 
history; but there is more interference than 
This is not yet a land of the 
In some regions of 


there ought to be. 
free in an absolute sense. 
America certain forms of free expression are 
impossible. <A review of recent oppressions are 
presented by the professor with warmth and 
vividness: New-England college decisions, Alice 
Wood’s experiences in the public schools of 
Washington, the “Red Network,” 
Elliott’s prescription for safe college teaching, 
professors as employees of trustees, bold and 


railroader 


wise principles adopted by collegiate societies. 


For the Prevention of Illiterate College Grad- 


uates. All the old essentials are in this new 
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composition text*° for colleges, but they are Used 
in an unusual manner which has been tried br 
the professor authors for some years jp thei 
classes in the University of Iowa. Backed }y 
right reason and the testimony of eminent wri. 
ers the makers of the book have construeted it 
on the plan of getting the student to e€Xamine 
successive specimens of good writing and fro 
these to learn purpose, general structure, para. 
graph, sentence and punctuation. It seems 4 
me impossible for any but a very lazy instructor 
to conduct the penetrating exercises of this book 
without securing a notable saturation of bis 
students in good usage and habits. The chapter 
on spelling beats anything I ever say. The 
treatment of choice of words is also masterly, 
as are “manuscript,” “research,” “Precis” ol 
“letters.” An ingenious reference and correction 
chart serves as an end-paper. 

The book is at every point an efficient applica. 
tion of the study-question technique, a guidance 
to discovery and creation, a spur to creative 
action. The specimens for study are of absorb- 
ing interest. Here is the sort of teaching neces 
sary to clear the college of the shameful charge 
of producing illiterate graduates. 


The Library and the College Student. The 
success or failure of the library to meet the spe- 
cial needs of the students may have a profound 
effect upon the total educational significance of 
the college. Professors Randall and Goodrich’ 
have prepared a manual for the liberal-arts co’- 
lege library. The material is based on the ex- 
perience of the authors who are both professors 
of librarianship and upon data collected during 
surveys of college libraries. The volume is 10- 
tended for the college administrator, the college 
librarian and the college library student. It goes 
entirely into the aims of college and library, 0! 


. e > : -_ shrary 
ganization, finances, selection of books, library 


staff, relations to the students and faculty, t% 
physical plant, special collections, laboratory 


libraries and records. 


ENGLISH AND LITERATURE | 
Experts on Reading. The National Soci’) 
for the Study of Edueation issues a coopera’ 


30 A, Starbuck, W. R. Raymond, «Inductive ad 
glish Composition.’? The Macmillan Comp), 
New York. 562 pp. $2.00. — 

31 William M. Randall, Francis L. D. Goodr’ 
‘‘Principles of College Library Administration. | 
American Library Association and University ° 
Chieago Press. 245 pp. $2.50. 
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roject in the form of fourteen treatises upon 


J ; 
reading, the core of the curriculum.*? 


Twelve years ago eight members of the society 
contributed to a year book on this subject. Pro- 
fessors William Gray and Ernest Horn, of those 
earlier contributors, are still going strong in 
There were then eight essays on the 
subject. Professor Gray opens this volume 
with an account of the progress made since the 
earlier work appeared. Among the continuing 
essentials for a work of this kind, presented with 
revard to changes and improvements, such newer 
F considerations as individual differences, measure- 
ment of achievement, diagnosis and treatment of 
reading disabilities, reorganization of super- 
vision, make a valuable addition. There are now 
eighty-two monographs that have been printed 


this one. 


by this society. 


Our Mispronunciation. “I hope to make it 
temptingly readable, somehow, so that the un- 
wary browser will wander into it, and suddenly 
discover to his horror that he has been mispro- 
nouncing culinary, or tuna, or muleteer, all his 
life.” In this way Alfred Holt** lures you into 
his book on words commonly mispronounced. 
He has a talent for making a preface hold a 
reader. His word-lists sparkle with wit. 
There are many words lurking in dictionaries, 
familiar ones too, that will rise up and smite 
you. When Mr. Holt gives you his collection of 
these he adds some of the most interesting facts 
and fancies regarding pronunciation that have 
ever been brought together in one trim volume. 
Two earlier books by him, “Wild Names I Have 
Met” and “Phrase Origins,” have tickled Chris- 
topher Morley, William Lyons Phelps and other 
word-experts. 


From Conversation to Broadcasting. Begin- 
ning with social talk and continuing through 
storytelling, extempore dramatics, discussion, 
publie speaking, debating, parliamentary pro- 
cedure, oral reading and play production, three 
professors of English** proceed through an il- 
luminating treatment of speech. Their comments 


_"?Guy Montrose Whipple, editor, ‘‘36th Year 
Book, National Society for the Study of Educa- 
ton, Publie Sehool Printing Company, Bloom- 
ington, Til. 438 pp. Cloth, $2.50; paper, $1.75. 
_”) Alfred H. Holt, ‘‘You Don’t Say.’? Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, New York. 165 pp. $1.50. 

‘Andrew Thomas Weaver, Gladys Louise Borch- 
* Charles Henry Woolbert, ‘‘The New Better 
*peech.’? Harcourt, Brace and Company, New 
York. 548 pp. $1.60. 
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on the voice, pronunciation, oral language, etc., 
are bright and fresh as are the specimen topics 
and activities sprinkled generously throughout 
the volume. 

In public speaking the audience is the most 
important consideration. There are detailed de- 
seriptions for studying the hearers. Reading 
from manuscripts is the easiest and laziest man- 
ner of presentation. Most readers go to sleep on 
this job, audiences also. Probably more dull 
speeches are made by reading from manuscripts 
than by all other known methods. Even men 
who are lively enough as impromptu speakers 
slump into grade-school habits of reading when 
they deliver a written speech. 

The whole book is a surprising departure 
from tradition. It is done in so vital and re- 
freshing a manner that, besides being a practical 
manual, it is from beginning to end pleasant and 
alluring to read. 


Luring out of Reading Disability. Children 
without mental or physical handicaps who get 
into the fourth and fifth grades without the abil- 
ity to read are the especial interest of four phil- 
anthropie teachers.*® A way of learning how to 
read is to read. The unfortunate must be at- 
tracted by reading. Our authors have selected 
half a dozen stories of proved allurement. The 
road has been made easy by translation of the 
difficult words into easy ones and by putting 
needed explanations smack on the page where 
they belong. The book is intended for individual 
reading by illiterate children of any grade above 
the fourth. 

Now, guess what the “Six Great Stories” are. 
“Treasure Island,” “The Legend of Sleepy Hol- 
low,” “Rip Van Winkle,” “As You Like It,” as 
retold by Charles and Mary Lamb, “Gareth and 
Lynette,” modernized, and “The Golden Touch.” 
The book is beautifully printed with large type 
and interestingly illustrated. It looks like a 
book for grown-ups. 


Marvels of Ensmallment. New inventions 
have to have new words. “Enlargement” has 
done service for ages. None of its usual oppo- 
sites fit into the present ease. In spite of the 
horrified spasms of language purists and their 
worship of status quo, a plain word, “ensmall- 

35 Gertrude Moderow, Mary Yost Sandrus, Jo- 
sephine Mitchell, Ernest C. Noyes, ‘‘Six Great 
Stories.’’ Scott, Foresman and Company, Chicago, 
Ill. 531 pp. $1.20. 
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ment,” that the average man can sense without 
having to go to a dictionary, describes the re- 
markable feat by which fifty pages ean be 
printed on a five-by-eight inch piece of paper. 
A complete reference library can be placed in 
the corner of any desk. One filing drawer can 
contain sixty thousand pages, the equivalent of 
seven hundred and fifty Elizabethan quartos. A 
knowledge of these wonders is obtainable from 
an interesting book edited by University of Chi- 
cago librarian Raney.*® The book is a collec- 
tion of papers presented at a symposium in the 
1936 conference of the American Library Asso- 
ciation. It describes the apparatus for reducing 
books, newspapers and other material to lilli- 
putian size. It recounts the preparation of 
microscopic copies of newspapers so as to avoid 
the expense of special editions on long-lasting 
paper. It describes library experiences in vari- 
ous cities and the various magnifying glasses by 
which the reader gets the contents of the micro- 
photographs. 
SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 

Mathematical Ability as Wanted by College 
Entrance Boards. The College Entranee Ex- 
amination Board has a monograph*? on mathe- 
A new test shows a marked improve- 
ment in Its main 
purpose is to get evidence concerning a candi- 
date’s fitness. If the student is going to major 
in literature, he does not get as thorough ground- 
ing in mathematics as though he were going to 
The commission therefore 


maties. 


examination procedures. 


specialize in science. 
divides the candidates into three groups, those 
not ready for college mathematics and natural 
science; those ready for the minimum college 
requirements in natural science; those looking 
forward to advanced work in these two fields. 
The test is based on a canvass of many teach- 
ers in preparatory schools. As a result it pro- 
vides for greater freedom for such teachers. 
Numerous tables on achievements of candidates 


complete the volume. 


Great Mathematicians. While reading Eric 
Bell’s lives of the mathematicians,** I feel like 


36M. Lewellyn Raney, ‘‘Microphotography for 
Libraries.’’ American Library Association. 138 
pp. $2.50. 

37 John M. Stalnaker, ‘‘Report on the Mathe- 
matics Attainment Test.’’ College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board, 431 West 117th Street, New York. 
65 pp. 20 cents. 

38 BE, T. Bell, ‘‘Men of Mathematies.’’ 
and Schuster, New York. 592 pp. $5.00. 
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a young college cub allowed to sit in Company 
of the great. But my awed inferiority NM 
smoothed by a friendly companion who Whisper 
comments and explanations making the whpj 
session a delight. I have now met for the jy 
time or renewed old acquaintance with Zon 
Archimedes, Descartes, Pascal, Newton, Leibniz 
Kuler, Lagrange, Laplace, Gauss, the Irish ), 
William Hamilton, Poincaré and others, Bj 
knows them intimately. He tells the story of 
their personal and professional lives. Amon 
the sines, cosines and differentials with whic, 
they worked and played he sprinkles sparkly 
of wit and whimsieality. 

“Hell is paved with the halfbaked ideas of ‘th 
ancients’ which they never could cook through 
with their own steam.” ; 

“In religion, all creeds tend to split in two, 
each of which splits into two more, and so , 
until in a number of generations (which can 
computed by logarithms) there are fewer huma 
beings in any region than there are creeds. The 
original dogma gets diluted to a transparent gus 
too subtle to sustain the faith of any huma 
being.” 

“Lagrange discovered that the pretensions of 
people are in exact inverse ratio to their merits 
This is one of the axioms of morals.” 

The book is written for readers who have 
taken such courses in mathematics as are con- 
monly considered the equipment of the educated. 
It gives to the technical and abstract concepis 
we struggled with in high school and college 
human flavor conducive to deeper interest in the 
mother of all sciences. It maintains from start 
to finish a stimulus to further reading. 


Great Continent South. It is a good sg 
when a teacher wants to know more than tle 
text-book tells. Everybody realizes how mut 
more efficient a geography lesson is when tle 
teacher tells some new fact. South America 
a school subject does not get much of this beneti, 
but a very handy book*® for which the Wils 
Company is American agent gives a chapter " 
every South American country. It is full © 
fascinating facts, for instance, the effect 0! 
frigorificos on the beef industry. When t 
meats were without refrigeration, it didn’t p‘ 
to be concerned with fine quality of stock, bi 


39 Howell Davis, editor, ‘‘South American Hant: 


book, 1937.7 H. W. Wilson Company, 950 U™ 
versity Avenue, New York, N. Y. 672 pp. $1" 
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vow these modern refrigerating plants have 
made over and greatly improved the stock-rais- 


ng business. 

ie book is well supplied with indexes and 

maps. The special ones showing South Amer- 

ean railways give at a glance details which one 

often wishes he had possession of. Not the least 
f interesting feature of the book is its advertise- 

ments of South American Pullman cars, diners, 
steamship service, air lines, books recommended, 
fag makers, foods and drinks, hotels and tailors. 


Yew Series of Geographies. Silver, Burdett 
and Company offer three new geography books.*° 

These books help the pupil to understand the 
dificulties facing various people of the world 
F and how they are attempting to solve their prob- 
lems. The authors are concerned with helping 
children to do “field work” with pictures, to get 
from illustrations the same kind of facts they 
would get from real landscapes, to translate 
maps, to get from them live, useful information 
instead of dead facts, to visualize places and 
to understand them, to ask intelligent questions, 
to reason. 

“Journeys in Distant Lands” is intended as the 
It gives the younger chil- 
dren vivid impressions. “The United States and 
Canada” has chapters for each section of the two 
countries. Cities receive much emphasis. Maps, 
diagrams and an abundance of reproduced 
photographs are used. “Europe and Asia” car- 
ries out the same idea. Summaries and check ex- 
ercises, games, puzzles and other helps for class- 
room use are furnished. 


VOCATION 

Basic Requirement in Getting Work. The 
ordinary applicant for employment gives the 
impression that what he is after is his own ad- 
vantage. A member of the New York Board of 
Education said the other day, “the number of 
candidates who want you to understand that they 
are ‘entitled’ to promotion is amazing. If any- 
body has in mind that he sees in the position a 
service to the city that should be rendered he 
is mighty slow in speaking about it.” Personnel 
expert Rahn,*! of the Western Electric Com- 
nay Sa Barrows, Edith Putnam Parker, 
deen — Parker, ‘( United States and 

<90 pp., $1.44; ‘*Europe and Asia, 


“50 pp. $1.44; ‘* Journeys in Distant Lands,’’ 166 


aa Silver, Burdett and Company, New 


first book taken up. 
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pany, has written a book in which the main 
theme is the need of the worker to have a fair 
amount of the spirit of service and loyalty to 
the employer. Much of the text is concerned 
with the need of learning about the job you are 
going to apply for. Then, your chances of sue- 
cess in being engaged will naturally be helped, 
if you, as an applicant, emphasize the idea of 
contributing to the profits of the concern by your 
skill and industry. As part of the preparation 
for a particular job, you need a careful self- 
scrutiny. The author gives you sample specifi- 
cations and plans which you should fill out for 
your own understanding. For 153 years up to 
1929, the country demanded 
amount of work. Almost continuously jobs were 
hunting men. Edueation, thinking and action 
were governed by that condition. Now, men are 
hunting jobs. The psychology must change. 
You ean’t get away from the fact that employers 
are working for profit. The man who can show 
a strong indication that he will be valuable in 
increasing profit for the industry has a big start 
over the applicant who still harbors the old idea. 

Many actual experiences of the author in 
recommending employment for applicants are 
scattered throughout the book. 


a tremendous 


For Students in Woodworking. Mr. Tusti- 
son*? notes the departure from mere manipula- 
tive operations in school shop-work and the 
introduction of study, discussion, investigation, 
social and appreciative values. He writes a 
bright book on our forests, soil, water, science, 
how trees grow, defects in lumber, properties of 
wood, varieties of timber, glues, abrasives, steel 
and the wood-worker. He illustrates his work 
with an abundance of beautiful pictures. 


HEALTH AND SPORT 
An Old Game. The Egyptians and Babylo- 
nians played soccer. The Romans improved it 
and taught the early English how to play it. It 
spread throughout the realm and got into litera- 
ture and art. Schools improved it. Our early 
Colonials played it. The Boston Latin School 
took it up. All this I learned from Mr. Coyer’s 
41 A. W. Rahn, ‘‘ Your Work Abilities, How to 
Express and Apply Them through Man-Power 
Specifications.’’ Harper and Brothers, New York. 
134 pp. $1.75. 
42Francis E. Tustison, ‘‘ Forests, 


Wood.’’ Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Ill. 
$.65. 





Trees and 
95 pp. 
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treatise.** He tells how the game is played, the 
techniques of handling the ball, coaching the 
team, offensive play, defensive tactics, equip- 
ment and all. 


Out-Door Games without Playgrounds. An 
inspector of recreation, New York City,** gathers 
his own and others’ experiences and coordinates 
them into a practical manual for games in 
localities where there are no open 
spaces. He covers obstacles, ways around them, 
occupations in street playgrounds, clubs, dra- 
maties, block parties and all. When you con- 
sider the notable curative effect of athletic games 
upon tendencies of delinquency and erime you 
realize what a valuable contribution Mr. Norton 


crowded 


has made. 

Lead-Up Games. In the Physical-Education 
Division of New York University a lead-up game 
is one used to develop specified skills, such as 
accurate throwing or efficient pass running. Mr. 
Reynolds*®> deseribes a large number of such. 
There are games for few and many participants 
where the size of the play-fields is a factor. 
There are games contributory to skills in base- 
ball, football, basketball, soccer, volleyball, ten- 
nis, golf, hockey and swimming. The descrip- 


tions of games, the size of the area and other 
particulars are gone into elaborately. 


The New Science of Food. Dr. Richardson’s 
library on parenthood has, by the addition of the 
present volume, seven books on children, school 
and home. This one*® covers what a child should 
eat. The physician-author raps the vitamin hys- 
teria and persuades us to buy in the grocery 
instead of in the drug store. 

The chapters on foods are entirely up-to-date. 
More than half of the book is on feeding for all 
of us. Then come pages devoted to the baby, 
the school child, the adolescent, the collegian. 
The entire book is as interesting as a novel. You 
have the specialized common-sense of a trained 
specialist. Dr. Richardson is consultant of the 
New York State Department of Health and of 

43 Hubert E. Coyer, ‘‘The Coaching of Soccer.’’ 
W. B. Saunders Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 155 
pp. $2.00. 

44 Edward V. Norton, ‘‘Play Streets.’’ A. S. 
Barnes and Company, New York. 77 pp. $1.00. 

45H, Atwood Reynolds, ‘‘The Game Way to 
Sports.’’ A. S. Barnes and Company, New York. 
210 pp. $2.00. 

46 Frank Howard Richardson, ‘‘ Feeding the Chil- 
dren.’’ Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 
159 pp. $1.00. 
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various institutions. His manner of Writing has 
made him a favorite choice of magazine editor, 
This book is recommended for school and College 
libraries. . 


Athletic Dangers. A new book,*" based upon 
a nation-wide survey of school and college ath. 
letie injuries, comes from the hands of three 
professors of education. On the basis of a study 
in 510 private and public secondary schools of 
over half a million school children selected from 
twenty states of the Union representing 68 per 
cent. of the population, it is estimated thaj 
17,330 accidents occur in athletic activities jn 
high schools, with 70,760 days lost from aetiye 
participation, an average of approximately four 
days per injury. From other available statis. 
ties it is possible to estimate the number of day | 
lost from school as a result of these accidents, 
This shows a total loss for these high-school boys 
and girls of over 17,000 school days, or approxi- 
mately eighty-seven school years lost every year | 
as a result of accidents occurring in physical | 
education activities in high schools. 

The situation in the colleges is similar. It is 
estimated that there are 10,650 accidents due to 
athletics sustained in a year. These accidents 
result in 30,990 days being lost due to ineapaei- 
tation as the result of the injury. ‘Three thou 
sand, five hundred and fifty of these injuries 
occurred in women’s activities and seven thou- 
sand one hundred among men. 

The women showed a higher severity index 
(days lost per injury), with an average of 34 
days lost per accident as opposed to the men 
with only 1.5 days lost per injury. This dif- 
ference may be due in part to the tendency 
among women to avoid re-entering an activity 
until the injury is completely healed. 

Football, of course, heads the list in number 
and proportion of injuries. 

Every major sport is taken up in detail—its 
injuries surveyed, precautions suggested and 
avoidance of accidents stressed, and directions 
given for treatment of the wounded. There an 
chapters on safety in summer camps, an adminis 
trative control of sports, on leadership. It isl 
entirely new book and of the highest worth 
high-school and college managers. 
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